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QHates. 
POPE AND DRYDEN, 


In January, 1877,}1 had a long conversation 
with the late Mr. Thoms on the subject of Pope’s 





Dunciad, especially with reference,to the use of | 


initial letters as indicating names, and the intro- 
duction of Samuel Wesley, 1662-1739, in the 


early editions. I drew Mr. Thoms’s attention to | 


the curious fact that whilst in the first editions, 


bk. i. J. 116, the name of Wesley was very clearly | 


suggested in 
“Well-purg’d, and worthy W—-y, ’ #, and 
Bi——,” 

which every one read as meaning Wesley, Watts, 

and Blome, the line was soon modified, and that 

in the so-called second edition of 1728 we read 

* Well-purg’d, and worthy W——s, Q——s, and BI— 

Wesley being replaced by Withers, and Watts by 

Quarles ; whilst in the third edition of 1728 

(variety B) all doubt is removed by printing the 

names in full :— 

“ Well-purg'd, and worthy Withers, Quarles, and Blome.” 
It is plain, then, that in the first editions Sam. 
esley was intended, and that in the second and 

third his name was no longer suggested ; but, 


introduced into another place, for in the first 
editions, bk. i. 1. 94, there is found— 


“ And furious D——n foam in Wh——’s rage”; 
which in the second and third (1728) is changed 
into 

** And furious D——s foam in W——y’s rage.” 

This led Mr. Thoms to say: “ Aye, but how 
about the first name, ‘furious D——n’? What 
induced Pope thus to point the finger of scorn at 
Dryden ?”—and he then proceeded to tell in detail, 


| what I had heard him more than once allude to 


before others, that once, in the Library of the 
House of Lords, he had suggested this very ques- 
tion to Lord Macaulay, in the presence of several 
peers, whereon Macaulay, turning sharply round 
said, “Oh, dear no; you are mistaken ; there is 
no possible reference to Dryden in the Dunciad”; 


}and then for nearly ten minutes poured out a 


rapid and eloquent vindication of Pope, finally 
taking down a copy of a later edition, and proving 
to all around that Mr. Thoms was in error, for 
there was neither Dryden nor yet ‘‘ D——n.” 
Mr. Thoms bowed and was silent, though he had 
all the time in bis pocket a copy of one of the 
first editions of the Dunciad of 1728 with the 
name “ Dryden.” I ventured to suggest to Mr. 
Thoms that I thought he should have afterwards 
found means to prove to Lord Macaulay that he 
bad not spoken as he did without some founda- 
tion; but Mr. Thoms said, “Ob, no, I could not 
do that; it would have vexed him to no purpose, 
for he was always impatient of opposition, and 
never cared to have it proved to him that he 
had made a mistake, however small !” 

Several friends must have heard Mr. Thoms 
tell this circumstance, and it has recently found 
its way as an anecdote into journals and news- 
papers, has led to discussion, and has been misre- 
presented and misunderstood. Especially may be 
me ntioned a letter in the Daily News of Septem- 
ber 29, in which the very facts of the case are 
loudly denied as untrue and impossible, and the 
statement considered asa libel on Macaulay. In 
truth, there is very little importance in the matter 
in relation to Macaulay. His most ardent ad- 
mirers can hardly suggest that he knew every- 
thing. It only shows—what most men know—that 
he was quick, impetuous, and a little overbearing ; 


sometimes ready to decide a case without hearing 
| + 


first what might be said on the other side. As 
regards Mr. Thoms himself, it shows plainly the 
modest d.flidence and courteous forbearance which 
were ever apparent in all his literary actions. 
There yet remains the question of Pope v. 


| . . . 
Dryden, which is not so easily settled, but which 
is of far greater interest than the very small ques- 

| 


tion whether Macaulay had ever seen a rare early 


| edition of the Dunciad. It was natural in dis- 
| cussing this subject with Mr. Thoms to ask, But 
curiously enough, the name thus removed was 


why must we assume that by “D n,” as first 
printed, Pope meant Dryden? Might he not have 
meant Dunton ? And to this there was the imme- 
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diate reply, It was understood at the time to mean 
Dryden, and of this there is clear evidence, be- 
cause in the edition of 1728, issued by Faulkner 
at Dublin, the names are printed in full:— 

“ And furious Dryden foam in Wharton's rage.” 

It is clear, therefore, that Dryden was by many 
then understood as indicated by the letters 
“D——n.” Pope, in the first quarto of 1729, 
has a note added which draws especial attention 
to the line: “This verse in the surreptitious 
editions stood thus, ‘And furious D—— foam,’ &c., 
which in that printed in Ireland was unaccount- 
ably filled up with the great name of Dryden”; 
and Pope continued this note in the subsequent 
editions till 1733, when it was struck out, and, 
I think, not again inserted. There was no need 
to have put in this note at all, for in Pope’s first 
quarto of 1729 the line, with its suggestive and 
questionable ‘‘ D——n,” was wholly left out, and 
in its place we read— 

“ And all the mighty mad in Dennis rage,” 

It will probably never be possible accurately to 
ascertain what share Pope had in this suggested 
innuendo against Dryden. It may be that in the 
first instance he thought of Dunton, the writer of 
Neck or Nothing, but when he saw how it looked 
in letters, only D——»n, he may have smiled to 
himself, and thought, “ Let it pass. Fools will 
think I mean Dryden; so be it.” Nothing pleased 
Pope better than to throw out a shadowy imputa- 
tion, and then, when it had produced an effect, 
deny the whole thing as a surreptitious invention. 
There is a fair illustration of this in the intro- 
duction of Heidegger’s name into the Dunciad, 
bk. i. 1. 234 :— 

* Something between a H—— and Owl.” 

Now every one understood this to mean Heidegger, 
the Master of the Revels, and Curll at once gave 
the name in The Key, appending the note, “ Let 
Pope look to himself next Masquerade.” Upon 
this, when the Dublin edition of 1728 was issued 
the line was printed :— 

“Something betwixt a Hungerford and Owl.” 
This enabled Pope, in the second edition of 1729, 
to add a note on the absurdity of printing the 
names of an eminent lawyer and a friend of the 
author; and a further note in 1733 explaining 
that it meant “a bird, and not an eminent person, 
a man of parts, in fact an Arbiter Elegantiarwm.” 

But far more notorious illustrations of this 
favourite mode of writing are to be found in the 
celebrated “ character of Atossa,” clearly meant for 
the Duchess of Marlborough, which Pope tried to 
explain away by saying that he intended it for the 
Duchess of Buckingham; and the satire on Timon, 
which he pretended, after the mischief was done, 
was not meant to ridicule the Duke of Chandos, 
In these and many other cases Pope has clearly 
shown not only that he could stab in the dark, 





but even that he took a pleasure in doing so, In 
the case under consideration the fair-judging critic 
will probably conclude that he meant to indicate 
Dunton, but it must also be admitted that he was 
willing to mislead, that he liked to have several 
strings to his bow, and was not displeased that 
readers should think that Dryden was meant. 
Epwarp So tty, 


THE DECAPITATED HEAD IN THE CHURCH oF 
HOLY TRINITY, MINORIES, 
(See 6th S, xii, 241.) 

Would you allow me to make a few observa. 
tions on the interesting question raised in your 
issue of September 26 by Mr. C. A. Warn, viz, 
the identity of the decapitated head preserved in 
the church of Holy Trinity, Minories. 

In the first place, I should be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of modifying a statement made in a letter 
of mine to the Times on October 13, 1879, to 
which Mr. Warp refers. I was then under the 
impression that the head had been found under 
the pavement of the chancel, but now I think that 
there is little room for doubting that it was taken 
from the ‘‘south” or “parish chancel vault.” 
Unfortunately there is no contemporary record of 
the finding of the head. But after all, it in no 
way affects the question of identity whether it was 
found in the vault or over it, for, granting that it 
belongs to a period earlier than 1706, it must 
have been first of all buried in the ground, for 
until 1670 all interments within the church were 
made in the earth beneath the floor ; in that year 
Col. Wm. Legge was buried in a vault under 
the chancel, which, in all probability, he con- 
structed for himself and his descendants. When 
the church was rebuilt, in 1706, the other vaults 
were made, the bodies found beneath the church 
being removed; but the head, being probably 
regarded as a curiosity, was placed in a corner of 
the newly-made chance! vault. 

But next comes the question, Whose head is it? 
I have read the burial registers through from 
beginning to end, commencing in the year 1566, 
and I have been unable to find the name of any 
person known to have been beheaded, and this is 
certainly a presumption in favour of its having 
belonged to some one who was beheaded before 
1566. Therefore it is not unlikely it might be 
that of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk; but it 
must not be forgotten that there is not one grain 
of evidence that either the duke’s head or his 
body was buried in the Minories, or that it was 
not, according to usual custom, exposed in some 
public place. The only reason for the supposed 
identification is an imagined resemblance to bis 
portraits and the belief that the Minories belonged 
to him at the time of his death. But, strictly 
speaking, it did not do so. He had been 10 
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occupation of the property during the greater part | 
of Edward VI.'s reign, but no sooner was it 

nted to him in 1552 than he disposed of it to | 
his two brothers, Lord John and Lord Thomas | 
Grey, and a certain Mr. Medley. This fact cer- 
tainly in some way detracts from the probability 
that the duke had at that time an establishment 
of his own at the Minories. He was, in fact, 
living at Sheen when he joined the rebellion 
which led immediately to his execution. On the 
other hand, there is evidence that the duchess 
kept up her interest in the church until some time 
afterwards. The burial registers contain the names 
of a brother of her second husband’s and a servant 
of her own, and in the churchwardens’ accounts 
is the entry of a subscription from her of 10s, 
towards the church. 

There is, however, one other point to be taken 
into consideration. The head decidedly presents 
the appearance of not having been struck off at a 
single blow, whereas history asserts that “the 
executioner toke the axe, and at the first chop 
stroke off his head.” 

But is there no one else to whom the head may 
have belonged? I think there is; viz., Edmund 
dela Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who was beheaded by 
Henry VIII. in 1513. There is direct evidence 
that Edmund de la Pole and his wife and 
daughter were all buried in the Minories while it 
was still an abbey, the daughter being one of the 
nuns. I remember some few years ago seeing, in 
ahistory of London which I have not since been 
able to meet with, a story of the nuns of the 
Minories going in procession to the Tower to peti- 
tion for the head of the Duke of Suffolk. I took 
little notice of it at the time, thinking the 
story must have been a pure invention, as the 
abbey had long ceased to exist when the duke 
was executed. But may not this tale have been 
originally told of the Earl of Suffolk ? What more 
likely than that the pious daughter should have 
induced the sisters to accompany her in rescuing 
her father's head from the ignominy of a public 
exposure? Can any of your readers kindly tell 
me if they have ever read of such a story; or if 
they know of any contemporary record by which 
its truth could be tested, or by which any further | 
light might be thrown on this question ? 

There are other points” of historical interest 
touched upon in Mr. Warn’s notes on which I 
should have been glad to offer some remarks, but 
I fear I have already trespassed too long upon your 
patience and that of your readers, 

EK. M. Tomuinson, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Minories. 








W. J. THOMS. 
Ever ready to set at rest by an exhaustive and 
patient inquiry an historical doubt or a genea- 
logical puzzle, our good friend who has so recently | 





passed from our midst—William John Thoms— 
must be considered a remarkable man, for in 
“N. & Q.” he has left behind him a monument 
duplicated and admired far beyond the circle in 
which he, as its originator and conductor for so 
many years, formed so many friends, so many help- 
mates to assist him in perpetuating a love for 
historical and genealogical facts. 

To Mr. Thoms we literary men who survive him 
owe a great deal more than may be generally sup- 
posed, for he was ever ready to assist us in 
unravelling a mystery. To him—to “N. & Q.,” 
in fact—l am indebted for many past favours 
which literary men and genealogists should always 
highly value, and as I know he was the first to 
desire at all times that the truth of an assertion 
made shou!d be proved, especially when there may 
be raised « doubt of historical or genealogical im- 
portance, so in his own case it falls to my lot to 
prove a very interesting fact, which I know the 
readers of “* N. & Q.” will value. 

It is stated in “N. & Q.,” ante, p. 141, that Mr. 
Thoms was born in Westminster, November 16, 
1803; but it is a fact not generally known that the 
register of his baptism in St. Margaret’s Church, 
December 15, 1803, originally recorded his name 
as simply “John Thoms, son of Nathaniel by Ruth 
Ann, [born] November 16.” 

This curious error was corrected in 1857, bya 
sworn affidavit before Mr. Arnold, the magistrate, 
and at the foot of the page of the register was then 
written : “This should be William John Thoms, 
according to the declaration of Mary Ann Thoms 
annexed hereto. Mercer Davies, curate, June 5, 


The declaration, made June 2, states :— 

“T, Mary Ann Thoms, spinster, sister of the late 
Nathaniel Thome, of the City of Westminster, Gentleman, 
do solemnly and sincerely declare that my late brother 
the said Nathaniel Thoms and his wife Ruth Ann Thoms 
had issue of their marriage only one child, my nephew 
William John Thoms, now of No. 25, Holywell Street, 


| Millbank, Westminster, who was born on the 16th day 


of November, 1803, that I was present at his baptism at 
St. Margaret's Church, on the 15th day of December 
following, that I stood godmother to my said nephew, 
who was baptized by the names of William John, and 
that he has ever since been called and known as William 


| John Thoms, and I make this declaration for the purpose 


of correcting the erroneous entry in the register of 
baptisms at St. Margaret's, Westminster, wherein his 
baptism is entered as that of John Thoms, by which 
names of William John he was duly baptized,” 

Now I think this curious and interesting fact 
is worthy of a place in the columns of the paper 
which Mr. Thoms originated and conducted for 


| so many years; and as a contributor to “ N. & Q.” 


when he was at its helm, I ask the favour of its 
present courteous chief to permit me to record the 
note, which, genealogically and personally, is of 
more than the usual interest. 

I must not forget to add that I am indebted to 
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the present rector of the parish, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, D.D., for most courteously giving 
me permission to inspect the register, and at all 
times favouring my genealogical inquiries. 

T. C. Note. 


110, Greenwood Road, Dalston, London, 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 

On tae Eart or Warwick 1x “1 Kine 
Henry VI.”—Who was the Warwick of 1 Henry 
VI.2? In nearly all editions of Shakespeare it is 

resumed that the Warwick who appears in I. i. 
is Richard Beauchamp, and that the one who 
appears in the rest of the play is Richard Neville, 
the King-maker. It would seem that Ritson was 
the first to point out the supposed duality of this 
character, and he has been followed since by most 
editors. Courtenay, whose Commentaries on the 
Historical Plays of Shakespeare seems to me a very 
much overrated work, repeats Ritson’s error, for I 
think that I shall show presently that it is an error. 
(See Courtenay, vol. i. p. 213, note.) It is a curious 
fact that in that note there is a mistake in a date 
—corrected, it is true, in the errata—by which 
Neville is said to have become Earl of Warwick 
in 1439, whereas he did not obtain that title till 
1449, or five years after the last event of this play 
—viz., the proposal of marriage on behalf of the 
king to Margaret—takes place. Of course we are 
well aware that great liberties are taken with 
chronology in 1 Henry VI., and that some inci- 
dents—such as the death of Talbot, for instance— 
are introduced which take place some years after 
1440; but these incidents are introduced for a 
dramatic purpose, and there is no such violation 
of chronology with regard to the main events of 
the quarrel between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster that led to the Wars of the Roses, in which 
Warwick the King-maker played so important a 
part. Richard Beauchamp was made Lieutenant 
and Deputy-regent of France in 1425 ; was ap- 
pointed governor of the young king 1427, an 
office which he held for nine years. In 1437 he 
was appointed regent of France, and died at Rouen 
1439, five years before the time this play is sup- 
posed toend; but I can find nothing in the text 
of the play to indicate that the Earl of Warwick 
in 1 Henry VI. is not Richard Beauchamp 
throughout. The only serious violation of history 
with regard to him is that he is represented as 
being present at the trial and death of Joan of 
Are, which took place in 1430, when Richard 
Beauchamp was probably in England ; but surely 
this is not such a violation of history as it would 
be to represent Richard Neville as being present 
on that occasion, when he could only have been 
two years old, having been born about 1428, so 
that even at the date when this play ends he would 
only have been sixteen years old, I think, there- 





fore, it is safe to conclude that there is only one 
Earl of Warwick in 1 Henry VJI., and that ig 
Richard Beauchamp, the same who figures in 
2 Henry IV. and in Henry V. As for Richard 
Neville, it is evident that he does not appear 
upon the scene till 2 Henry VI. 

F. A. Marsnatt. 

“Cyspetixe,” IV. ii. 285 (6 S. xii. 263),— 
congratulate Mr, W. Warxiss Lioyp upon his 
interpretation of the lines, 

“ Upon their faces, 
You were as flowers, now withered,” &c, 
I believe he and myself are the only two com- 
mentators who have seized the key and applied it, 
The following is my note on the passage in my 
still unpublished edition of Cymbeline*:— 

*283—2385. This means—‘ Upon the faces of the 
herbs you were as flowers lately withered. Just so, these 
herblets, which we strew upon you, shall serve for 
flowers.’ Throughout the passage ‘you’ and ‘your’ 
consistently refer to the corses, and ‘ their’ and ‘ these’ 
to the herbs. The commentators impute to Shakespeare 
an oversight of their own creation, ‘Shall’ isan extra- 
ordinary ellipsis ; and possibly a line ia lost,” 

The only question is whether the folio text,“ their 
faces,” is to be retained, or Mr. W. W. Lioyn’s 
emendation, “the surface,” to be adopted. My 
own impression is that “ Upon their faces” (i.¢., 
upon the faces of the upturned flowers) is more 
poetical, as well as better sustaining the antithevis, 
than the very ingenious conjecture of Mr. Luoyp, 
Let the critics judge between us. 

C. M. Inateny. 


WOMEN ACTORS. 
(See Gt S, xi, 285, 435; xii, 221.) 

I have copied from the Horace of Macleane the 
assertion, generally made and received, that 
women actors were all pantomimic performers. 
Mr. Macleane appears to think that there were no 
actresses in Rome any more than in Greece. But 
how can what he says of Rome be reconciled with 
what Cicero says of Antiphon and Arbuscula in 
the Andromache of Eunius? Can it be supposed 
that the male actors spoke, whilst the female 
actors performed their parts in dumb show? 
Besides, there were men mimics as well as women, 
who played together. 

Mr. Macleane says all these women were per- 
sons of bad character, in which he agrees with 
Horace, Watson, and others, and Nash, who says 
they were all of the same description in his tite. 

Mr. Macleane would perhaps support his opinion 
by the ludi magnifici et gratt of Cicero ; but these 
were probably shows that concluded representa- 
| tions which lasted a whole day. The ludi would 





* The note is cut from one of the sheets of my edition, 
to show that [ had printed it before seeing Mr, Liorp s 


note, 
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be pleasing to the populace. When impatient for 
the spectacle they would hiss an actress and the 
sorrows of an Andromache off the stage, however 
agreeable to a Cicero and his society and preferred 
by Horace, The above is proved by what Cicero 
writes to Atticus in conclusion of the day’s per- 
formances, that from the length of them part of the 
programme (the finish) had to be postponed to 
another occasion. ‘“ The fighting with beasts was 
put off to another time,” which probably the populace 
had been all the time longing for instead of the 
play. However, I will now give in full Macleane’s 
note on Horace’s text, Sat. i. 2, ver. 2: “ Ambu- 
larum collegia, pharmacopole. Mendici, mime, 
balatrones, hoc genus omne.” Note by Macleane 
on “ mime ”:— 

“ The regular actors at Rome, as in Greece, were men, 
but the dancing and pantomimic parts were sustained 
also by women, Horace mentions one of this class named 
Arbuscula (S. i. 10, 77) who was a celebrated ‘mima’ in 
Cicero’s time (Ad Ait. iv. 15,6, written a.v.c, 700): 
*Quzris nunc de Arbuscula. Valde placuit, Lusi 
magnifici et grati.’ They were persons of loose cha- 
racter, as the woman Origo mentioned below (v. 55) 
and the before-mentioned Arbuscula and the woman 
Cytheris, whom M. Antonius carried about: with him 
under the name of Volumnia (Cic., Ad Att.,x. 10; Phil., 
ii, 24).”” 

Bohn, in his “ Classical Library,” published the 
translation of Horace by Smart, with notes selected 
by Mr. Buckley. At the mention of Origo (bk. i. 
Sat. ii.) is a note from Watson: “There lived 
in Horace’s time three famous courtezans at Rome, 
Origo, Cytheris, and Arbuscula—all comedians. 
The poet was probably acquainted with them all.” 
Watson says they were all comedians, as he said 
(Sat. x.), Arbuscula was one of these. Of those 
who boasted in their amours they did not invade 
the domestic repose of private families, Horace 
produced the example of Marszeus :— 

“Ut quondam Marszeus amator Originis ; ille 

Qui patrium mime donat fundumque laremque, 

Nil fuerit mi, inquit, cum uxoribus unquam alienis, 

Verum est eum mimis, est eum meretricibus, unde 

Fama malum gravius, quam res trabit.” 

In Sat. x., “contemtis aliis,” translated by 
Watson “ despising the mob,” might mean Arbus- 
cula’s rivals the mimists. Horace is speaking of 
himself compared to other writers, past and con- 
temporary, and might take this occasion to express 
his contempt, particularly of the latter. 

I see Dr. Heberden, on the passage which 
seems to have puzzed Orellius, gives in a note his 
interpretation of it :— 

“T understand Cicero to mean that Antiphon played 
the part of Astyanax in the play of Andromache ; and 
though his figure and voice were both very deficient, yet 
he acted with more justness than Astyanax himself could 
have exhibited.” 

This calls to mind what Shakespere, in Hamlet, 
says of the actor who played A‘neas, that he to 





much emotion as Hecuba herself could have shown 
(Hamlet, IT. ii.). W. J. Birca. 


Cytheris, the freedwoman of Volumnius Entra- 
pelus, was another of the Roman mime. She made 
some stir in her time, and had for lovers the poet 
Gallus, the great Antony, and even—if report be 
true—Brutus himself :— 

“Cytheridam mimam cum Antonio et Gallo amavit 
Brutus,”"— Victor. 

While Virgil was yet a rising poet this actress 
recited his eclogue Silenus in the theatre, and 
afterwards furnished him with subject-matter for 
another (the tenth) by deserting his friend Gallus 
and following Antony. 

She was known under three appellations : 
Volumnia, from her former master, Volumnius ; 
Cytheris, which was her stage-name ; and, finally, 
Lycoris. Cicero calls her Cytheris, and in one 
of his letters ad familiares (lib. ix. lit. 26) says 
that he dined with Volumnius, and that she made 
one of the company. In his epistles to Atticus 
(lib. x. lit. 10 and 16) he alludes to her again ; 
and in the second Philippic against Antony he 
charges him with making a progress through the 
country attended by a mima, whom respectable 
citizens af the borough towns were obliged to come 
and meet, addressing her not by her familiar stage- 
name (“non noto illo et mimico nomine”), but by 
that of Volumnia. Here the allusion is also to 
Cytheris. Virgil calls her Lycoris (Hclogue x.). 
Propertius makes mention of her by the same 
name (lib. iii. Elegy xxvi.) Ovid does the like in 
the Amores (Elegy xv.) and Tristia (lib. ii. 1, 445), 
His words in the Amores are— 

“ Gallus et Hesperiis et Gallus notus Eois, 
Et sua cum Gallo nota Lycoris erit,” 
Strange that thus she should be remembered best, 
not as Cytheris the popular actress nor as Volumnia 
the powerful mistress of Antony, but as Lycoris, 
the name under which the poet whom she de- 
ceived sang her praises. W. J. Bockwey, 


“ CHoLERA-MAKERS.”—As we are hearing a 
great deal just now about the survival in Sicily of 
this folk-superstition, which other countries have 
thrown off with their swaddling-clothes, the follow- 
ing quotation from a recent article on the subject 
in an Italian paper, showing by whose means it is 
that that survival has been maintained, is one of 
the most significant of “Curiosities of Superstition 
in Italy.” It would appear, then, that on the 
former visitation of cholera, in October, 1837, the 
revolutionary party did not hesitate to make use 
of it to further their alleged task of “ enlightening” 
the people. From one end of the island to the 
other manifestoes based on this fable incited the 
people to insurrection (temporarily successful). 
The following paragraph from one of them will 


whom Hecuba was nothing performed with as | serve as a fair sample of their teaching ;~ 
‘ 
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“ Sicilians !—Rise up (‘xsorgete) for your lives are in 
danger !......Ferdinand Il. opining that he is about to 
lore his hold of that most precious jewel* of Europe, 
Sicily ; seeing that two millions of citizenst have sworn to 
restore to power and riches this depressed and unhappy 
land, has determined in his ferocious rage to render the 
land desolate. He first despatched (pedi) the cholera 
to Palermo, then to Syracuse, and shortly he will order 
his minions (syherri) to extend it (¢stenderlo) to every 
other point of the island. Courage, then ! and take up 
arms against this infamous tyrant. For if you neglect 
this opportunity (se neghitlosi vi rimanete) you and all 


your families will perish,” 
R. H. Bosx. 


Ostrixcer or Ostrecer.—The occurrence of 
this uncommon word in two deeds may perhaps 
be worthy of a note in your columns. By letters 
patent dated February 3, 30 Henry VIII. 
(1538/9), the king leased the site of the “ Celle 
de Kersall,” near Manchester, to his beloved ser- 
vant John Wood, “ uni de le n’ris Oistryngers,” for 
twenty-one years. By deed dated February 12 in 
the same year “John Woodde, one of the Os- 
tregers of ower seyd souereygn Lord” grants to 
Robert Langley of ‘‘ Achecroft,” co, Lanc., Esq., 
the leave of the site of the “ Cell of Kersall,” which 
he had by letters patent dated February 3 last 
past. An ostregier or ostringer is described as 
being “a falconer, especially a keeper of goshawks 
and tercels.” J. P, Eanwaker, 

Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales, 


Punt.—I have never seen a quotation showing 


the use of this word in Tudor-English. Here is 
one: “ As for Pamphilus,...... of his making is the 
picture of Viysses in a punt or small bottom” 


aed 


(Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xxxv. c. x.; ii. 537). A 
small ‘* bottom ” is a smal! boat. 
Wa rer W. Sxear. 


Lorp Rotnver. — The following allegation 
occurs among the marriage licences at the Faculty 
Office : “9 Sept., 1667, Patrick, Lord Ruthven, of 
the Little Almonry, Westminster, widower, aged 
39, and Jane MacDannell, of the county of Ross, 
Scotland, widow, aged 42,” &c. It would be inter- 
esting to have the identification of these person- 
ages recorded in “ N. & Q.” for future reference. 

TrRUru. 


Misprists in Warpv’s “ Ports.”—In turning 
over the pages of vol. iv. of Ward’s English Poets 
I noticed the following misprints (repeated in the 
second edition) which are worth correcting: P. vi, 
Scott died 1836; p. xi, Mrs. Browning born 1801 ; 
p. 263, “fare the well.” In the Globe edition of 
Milton I have found about forty misprints. Are 


* There is a Sicilian folk-song which says that God 
plucked a jewel from His crown out of which he formed 
Sicily 

t+ There are certainly not two million citizens in 
Sicily; perhaps the whole population does not amount to 
so many, and they were not likely to be all of one mind, 


printers less accurate than they were twenty years 
ago? Jonn Brapssaw, 


“Hote axnp Corner.”—Two workmen were 
conversing as they passed me in the street lately. 
Said one, of a third person, “ We are hole and 
corner with one another.” Am I right in assuming 
that this saying means that hole and corner exactly 
suit each other? Witrrep Harcrave, 


“ MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING.”—This phrase, 
the use of which by the late Lord Beaconsfield met 
at the time with some little criticism, if I remem- 
ber rightly, is to be found in Burke’s Reflections 
on the Revolution in France (p. 373 of Bobn’s ed.), 

a. Tf. P. 

In1co Jones. —If a correspondent of “ N. & Q!’ 
may suggest a hint to so august and prominent a 
body as the Royal Academy, I could much wish that 
they would take steps to procure from Wilton 
House, for their next Winter Exhibition of the 
Old Masters, the loan of the picture of Covent 
Garden painted by Inigo Jones. Amongst the 
mass of wonderful things at the Earl of Pembroke’s 
it is simply Jost. It is, moreover, of so much in- 
terest, both topographically and artistically, espe- 
cially as being the work of an architect and nota 
painter, that I think it would attract great atten- 
tion if shown here in London. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Xerez.—M. Dozy derives the name Xerez 
(whence sherris, sherry) from Cesar aris! Ford 
says \ eres was called by the Moors Sherish Filistin, 
because allotted to a tribe of Philistines. Filistin 
looks like a Chaldee plural, but it is more pro- 
bably corrupt Arabic. The first part of the 
name can hardly be of Arabic origin, unless cor- 
rupted from ’arsh, “abiding in one place.” It may 
be from Hebrew ww’, shoresh, in Judges v. 14, 
according to Gesenius used poetically for “ seat, 
fixed dwelling,” so that the full name would trans- 
late “ dwelling of the Philistines,” perhaps refer- 
ring to the Phenicians. The place is now called 
Jerez de la Frontera, to distinguish it from Jerez 
de los Caballeros. R. S. Cuarnock. 

Pougues-les- Eause. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on femily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Meprtevat Worps.—The following extracts are 
chiefly from early Close Rolls. May I beg for a 
little help in unravelling the meaning of the words 
in italics ?— 

“ A necklace containing a makarus or some other pres 
cious stone.” 
€ Thirty builluns of almonds,” 
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“ Half a hundred of cubebs and gingebrat.” Ginger is 
mentioned in addition.” 

« Two lectrinia for the King, against Christmas.” 

“ A chasuble of cloth of luresta,” “ two cloths of alesta,” 
“sixty cloths of aresta.”—Is this the same word in the 
three instances! I find it sometimes with a capital, and 
sometimes not, 

“ Unus ciccoreus aureus.” 

“Tria lesca allec’, et boves CC,” 

“ Cumnol’ argenta deaurata.” 

“ Unus tcanus precivsus.” 

Among provisions for Christmas :— 

“ Braon’, heyrmicell’; roseris, auribus; morus.”—1 
gather from the context that the first two are quad- 
rupeds, the next two birds, and the last a fish. 

“Send wild boars and duyas salitas to Westminster 
against Exster.” 

“Two baz and two bahuz, six sintellas of silver, and 
two Aerevald’.”’ 

“A cope with a large mordenda on the breast.’ 

“ Bringing an auwturcum from the King of Scotland.” 
For the (Jueen, for Lent :— 

“ Garios, 3 Ibs. ; mater [ 
2 Ibs,” 

“70 ob’ murc’” 

“8 dohifiwe” 

Land heia by tenure of delivering one bushel of brag’ 
at Chri-tmas, 

“Six furs of sfraulyng.’ 

“Silver 
silver.” 

“30 quarters of brasez.” 

Dogs for hunting :— 

“24 canibus haverettis, 2 Lernar’. 2 
bersolettar’, one Lerteletto, one lardenar’ 

“Une cote de Tiretenie, un fulliag vermail, un pT 
bulges.’ 

“Eschekers faitz de noilz Mudge 
racine de ginguire lautre.’ ; 

“14 ollas creas.” 

“ Except the woll and wo//i// from the staple of Calais.” 

“Two quarters pisarum, ditto vescarum,”’ 

“Sandallo aforciato.” 

“4 barels smiqmatis,”” 

“4 sacks of HL strychewolle, one small barrel of calilis.” 
Exports :— 

“Six hostades, 1} pec’ Bordealisaundre, 18 busar 
cors de serico,” 

m2 Nonarum, garlarum, et aquorum,’ on which duty is 
paid.—* Garle”’ and “ aiguel ” seem to be the French of 
the latter two, 


or macer!|, 1 Ib.; erilonal’, 


for the shrine of St, Edward, 


plate, muney, reconsam, or other broken 


entrar, one 


dune part, et de la 


1 


, 


HERMENTRUDE. 
[The origin of some of these works seems pretty simple. 
Layas sal:tas is obviously salted wild sows, daie being the 
French for the female of the wild boar. Gingebrat 
sounds very like gingerbread, a delicacy still in demand 
for children. } 


Marine Patntine.—I have a quaint painting 
of a galleon or argosy (?), on landscape stone. If 
I may judge from the form of the ship, it dates 
from the seventeenth century. The ship has five 
masts—a foremast, mainmast, and two small 
mizenmasts, standing one on each side of the deck, 


and a miniature mast on the end of the bowsprit. | , 


All these are well furnished with flags and pen- 
nons, 
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and my reason for addressing this note to you is 
to ask the aid of any of your correspondents versed 
in such matters in identifying the arms which 
appear on the flags. These are: On the little 
mast perched on the end of the bowsprit, Argent, 
a cross gules; on the foremast and mainmast, 
Argent, a cross gules with a bordure azure ; on 
the little mizenmast on the starboard side, Burry, 
argent and gules; on the mast on the Jarboard 
side, Argent, a cross gules, I have not at hand 
a book of Italian heraldry, but a cross, either gules 
or argent, was, I think, the arms of Genoa, and 
barry those of an important Genoese family. 
Can any of your correspondents tell me where 
“ Jandscape stone” is found ? SusSEXIENSIS, 


Donye’s Soxnets.—I should be much obliged 
if any reader of “ N. & Q.” would kindly inform me 
who 1s referred to by Donne in “To E. of D. with 
1x holy sonets ”: and also who the “ Mris Essex 
Riche” is of “A letter to the Lady Carey [Carew ] 
and Mris Essex Riche, from Amyens.” 

W. Roberts. 


Smakspeare Menpats of 1727, 1790, 1791, 
and 1792—chiefly halfpenny tokens—have been 
described in “N. & Q.” What other Shake- 
speare medals are known, and of what dates? 
and why were they minted ! 

James D. Bcrver. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


ExpLanation oF Inscriptions Soucnt.—Can 
any of your archeological readers explain the two 
following inscriptions, which are distinctly cut on 
a medieval bronze ornament, which was possibly 
suspended on a martingale ?/— 

PMINCVSMSOVMPSNMPIVRO, 
The sixth, ninth, and eleventh letters are doubt- 
ful. The last but one is like a Greek A with 
tail much curled; perhaps it is R backwards. 
The last but four is like a Greek p without a tail 
and the end not joined. 

PNOMQAMIOMCPNSPMQ: 1206. 
The sixth letter may stand for u. Is it a charm 
of any kind ? J. H.C. 


Dares or Deatia Wantep.—Can any reader 
of “N.& Q.” favour me with the date of death of 
John Maberly, M.P. for Abingdon, father of the 
late Col. Maberly, of the General Post Office ; 
also of William Crawford, M.P. for London 1833 


1841? Atrrep B. Braven, M.A. 
Preston. 
Lirerary Prracy.—In what life of Charles 
Dickens, or in what number of “N. & ().” or 


other publication, is Mr. Sam Weller’s literary 
piracy from Boswell’s Johnson noticed ?— 

“* }low many crumpets at a sittin’ do you think ‘ud 
ill me off at once ¢’ says the patient. ‘I don’t know, 


says the doctor. ‘Do you think half a crown’s worth 


All the fligs would seem to be heraldic; | ‘ud do it!’ says the patient, ‘I think it might,” says the 
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doctor. ‘Three shillings’ worth ’ud bo sure to do it, I 
spose! says the patient. ‘ Certainly,’ says the doctor, 
*Werry good,’ snys the patient; ‘good night.’ Next 
morning he gets up, has a fire lit, orders in three shil- 


lings’ worth o’ crumpets, toasts ‘em all, eats ‘em all, and 
blows his brains out.’ — J’ickwiel, Charlies Dickens 
edition, p. 382, 

“ Mr. ——, who loved buttered muffins, but durst not 


eat them because they disagreed with bis stomach, re- 
solved to shoot himself ; and then he eat three buttered 
muffins for breakfast before shooting himself, knowing 
that he should not be troubled with indigestion.”— Bos- 
well’s Jo/hn-on, vol, iii. p, 376, Bell’s (Napier’s Centenary) 
edition, 1834, 

Does Barham, in his Jackilaw of Rheims, 
from the New Bath Guide (new edition, 
pirate it ?— 

Barham :— 


qnote 
1788), or 


* He shall dream of the devil and wake 
N. B. G i_— 

“Tf ever I ate a good supper at night 

I dreamed of the devil and woke in a fright.” 


W. Sykes, M.R.C.S, 


in a fright,” 


Mexborough. 


Samvet Harpy, B.A.—Any information re- 
specting the Rev. Samuel Hardy, B.A,, of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, author of several 
theological rector of Little Blakenham, 
and lecturer at Eoatield, who died towards the 
close of last century, will oblige. L. Druce. 


works, 


Scorrisu Porputar Runyaue.— In several counties 
in Scotland I have noticed that when they see a 
woman on horseback the children sing some rhymes, 
of which the line most frequently recurring is, 
“Twenty minutes past three.” Can any of your 
correspondents explain the allusion or give the 
other lines of the verse / 

Edinburgh, 


* We 


Ruscory, Cazsntn&.—Runcorn is the site of 
one of the castles built by Ethelfleda in 916. In 
the Sazon Chronicle the name is given as Rom- 
cofan. By several historical writers the place is 
called Runcofan and Romcoven, while on a monu- 
ment, in Saxon characters, in Leominster Church, 
it is called Ronchestorn, In later times the hamlet 
was known as Runkhorne and sometimes as Run- 
corne. Camden gives a print of several Saxon 
coins found at Runcorn, which bore on the obverse 
“Eadred Rex,” and on the reverse “Othbrim on 
Ring. The historian suggests these were coined at 
Ringhoran (Runcorn). In Mr. Thoresby’s cata- 
logue a Saxon coin has on the reverse “ Leodmer 
on Rinc,” which is conjectured to have been coined 
at Runcorn about 1017. It would be interesting 
to trace the true etymology of the name of a town 
which has now reached a position of great com- 
mercial importance, A distinguished local anti- 
quary conjectures that the name is probably 
derived from roncaria or Runcaria, “a word men- 


tioned by Coke upon Littleton as meaning a heath 








full of briars and brambles,” his assumption doubt- 
less being based on the fact that in the time of 
Camden several pieces of lead were found near to 
Runcorn bearing inscriptions to commemorate the 
victory of Agricola over the Cangi. 

ANTIOUVARY. 


SHAKSPEARE QvOTED ty Honr.—In Ancient 
Mysteries Described, by William Hone, he has for 
motto on his title-page, “Is it possible the spells 
of apocrypha should juggle men into such strange 
mysteries /—Shakespeure.” Where in Shakespere 
is it to be found ? W. J. ie ‘CH, 

[it is altered froui Hen. VIII, L. iii 


Totneti.— What is the probable meaning of this 
word? It is applied to a small but very elevated 
district. fe es 


Sepan Crains.— Were these vehicles in use 
later than 1831?) Iask because Sir Walter Scott 
records in his Diary, in February, 1831, that he 
“went out and returned in a sedan chair,” and I 
suppose that this is almost the latest mention of 
such a conveyance being actually employed. 


E. Watrorp, M.A, 


“Fitivs Det.”—Can any of your correspendents 
sugyest an explanation of this curious entry in the 
parish registers of Llandyfrydog, Anglesey /— 
1606, June 4. Job, filius Dei per creationem et 
regenerationem, baptizatus fuit.’ 

Ersvest A, Epaiewuire. 

Hackney. 


Verses ny Dr. Jonnson.—In a penny guide 
to North Wales, issued by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, | find, under the 
heading of Denbigh, the following :— 

“ Jolnson’s cottage, in the happy valley, Over the 
door of the cottage are the following lines, composed by 
Dr, Johnson :— 

*** Around this homely cot, this humble shed, 

If health, if confidence, if virtue tread ; 

Tho’ no proud columns grace the gaudy door, 

Where sculptured elegance parades it o'er ; 

Nor pomp without, nor pageantry within, 

Nor splendid show, nor ornament is seen ; 

The swain shall look with pity on the great, 

Nor barter quiet for a king's estate.'—1763.” 
Are these lines really by Johnson? I have searched 
his Poetical Works (ed, 1785) in vain, and on 
referring to Boswell’s Life, I find the only recorded 
visit to Wales—and this part of Wales, too—was 
in August and September, 1774, not 1768. Can 
any one throw any light on the discrepancy of 
date or the origin of the rather tawdry lines ? 

Cuas, WILLIAMS. 


Pest Hovuses.—In Tothill Fields these were 
built by the patriotic and gallant Lord Craven, 
who also established the Pest Fields, Carnaby 
Market, afterwards carried to Craven Hill, Bays- 
water. The Tothill Fields houses were near the 
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Vauxhall Bridge Road, and turned into alms- | 


houses. Are they those houses in the south-west 

of Vincent Square; or are they, like so many other 

charities, absorbed by deans and chapters, and 

suchlike needy bodies ? C, A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Snettey’s “Sensitive Prant.”—I shall feel 

obliged to any reader of “N. 

kindly explain, by paraphrase or otherwise, Shelley’s 

Sensitive Plant, part i. stanza 18, which, to me at 

least, is very obscure :— 

“But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver,” 

Bat’s-Eyrs. 
Cart. Cuartes Mornis’s “ Lyra Urpanica.” 

—This book is dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. L******, 

Can any correspondent kindly give me the name 

of the lady to whom the dedication is addressed ? 

JuLtian Marsua.t. 
Week-pay.—When did this phrase come into 
use, and what line of thought first suggested it? 

Is it an outcome of English Sabbatarianism; and 

is there anything really corresponding in the 

Roman Catholic countries of the continent? It is 

in common use mainly in connexion with religious 

services ; but it seems most paradoxical to say that 
the first day of the week is not a week-day. 

“Sundays and work-days” is at least logical. 

ww. & B&B 
New Encianpism.—A venerable gentlemen 
tells me that in his boyhood, some sixty-five years 
since, in Rhode Island, a carpenter, having finished 
achair, remarked to him, “ There, that’s a pretty 
good job, ben’t it? Made by no rule nor measure, 
but jest by scowl er brow.” Is this from the old 

country ? AMERICUS. 


Tax Nine Worrnirs.—In “N. & Q.,” 2" 8. 
viii, 71, 131, the nine worthies are described as 
set np in Gracious Street, London, at the entrance 
of Queen Mary with her Spanish husband Philip, 
in 1555. The chronicler assumes that they were 
then already well-known personages. How much 
further back can the phrase “ Nine Worthies” be 
traced ? Were they known to Chaucer? It is 
worth notice that the list of worthies in “N, & Q.,”— 
namely, three Jewish, three pagan, and three Chris- 
tian heroes—does not agree with Shakespeare, who, 
in Love's Labour’s Lost (V. i.), adds Pompey and 
Hercules to the three pagans mentioned in 
“N. & Q.” What is the orthodox canon, and 
When did it originate ? James D, Burier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Henry Dincxs, LL.D., the author of the well- 
known Life of the Marquis of Worcester. Died 
during 1875, 


& Q.” who will | 


| throw any light on the subject. 


| kindness of the Rey. J. R. Bloxam, D.D. 





In 1872 it was announced in the | 


Atheneum that he was engaged on a large work in 
two volumes, in which he intended to apply his 
system of nature-study to the critical examination 
of all Shakespeare’s dramas. So far I have been 
unable to trace the publication of this work, and 
shall feel obliged if any reader of “ N. & Q.” can 
And if it was 
not published, what has become of the MSS.? I 
should also be glad of the date of his election as 
an F.R.S., as also when and where he took the 
degree of LL.D. References to obituary or other 
notices of him will also oblige. 
J. Cooren Moruey. 
1, Devonshire Street, W. 


OLv CovupLet.— 
“ Under the gorse is hunger and cold, 
Under the broom is silver and gold.” 
Can any one give information about this couplet ? 


F, G. 


Capt. Coartes Hare, R.N., commanded the 
Vulcan fireship at the evacuation of Toulon in 
1793. Erskine said he bad “served his country 
in fifteen battles.” He died while in command of 
the Madras, fifty-four, at Malta in 1801. Was he 
the Lieut. Hare sent on boat service by Rear- 
Admiral Sir Samuel Hood at St. Kitts, West 
Indies, in 17822 What were his antecedents; and 
is there more to be found of his career ? 

VoLvoy. 


Spurious “ Wavertey Novers.”—Can any of 
your readers give me information respecting the 
spurious Tales of My Landlord referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott in the introduction to The Monas- 
tery? Who was the daring London publisher 
with whom Ballantyne had his passage of arms, 
and who the still more daring author who tried to 
masquerade as Jedediah Cleishbotham’? What 
were the titles of the several tales? Are they to 
be found at the British Museum; and, if so, under 
whose name ? 

I should also be glad of any similar particulars 
as to a literary forgery of the same kind, called, I 
think, Moredun, which appeared, say, thirty years 
ago, purporting to be a newly-discovered Waverley 
novel. So far as my boyish recollection serves, it 
caused some little excitement at the time; but I 
fancy the hoax was soon exposed. 

B. MonteomertgE RANKING. 


PorTrait oF Lity, toe Grammartan.—An 
etching of this portrait has just been presented to 
the Library of St. Paul’s School, through the 
Can 
any reader of ““N. & Q.” inform me where the 
original painting is to be found? The etching 
is signed “E. E. ft.” Is it known who is 
meant by these initials? The portrait represents 
a figure standing behind a desk (or something 
similar), with the right arm resting on a book, 
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having a lily, or fleur-de-lys, on the cover. A close- 
fitting cap is on the head, and above is a shield, 
bearing three lilies. Underneath is the inscription 
“@.t.” (in a centre compartment), and below 
it “anno etatis sue 52, 1520.” The only other 
copy I have seen is in the Print Room of the 
British Museum, and it differs from this in some 
slight particulars. J. H. Luproy, 
Library, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 


Avurtnors or Booxs WantTepD.— 

“An Essay on the Law of Celibacy imposed on the 
Cleray of the Roman Catholic Church. and observed in all 
the Religious Orders Abroad, &c. Worcester, Printed and 
Sold by M. Lewis in the High St, &c.” 8vo. No date. 
Pp. 195. Watt gives the date 1782, but does not indicate 
the author, who begins the essay thus:—* In a small 
pamphlet which I published not long since, my subject 
led me to make a few observations on the Law of Celi- 
bacy,” &c, W. E. Bucky. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WANTED. =— 
“ From the dim shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a world of seas, 
3ut still our hearts are true—our hearts are Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides,” 

James Wilson's Voyege Round Scotland has it dif- 
ferently—*“ the waste of seas” for “a world of seas”’; 
and “the blood is strong, our hearts are Highland ” in- 
stead of as above. Which is the correct version, and 
who is the author ? Tuomas 8S. Cure. 

Who ia the author of a poem called Somebody's Mother, 
in which an old woman, atraid to cross a street, is helped 
by a boy, who says, 

“She must be somebody's mother, boys, you know”! 

B. Tuomas, 
“ The sweetest woman that eer drew breath, 
Was my son's wife, Elizabeth.” 


Do I quote it correctly ! W. H. OU. 


Replies. 


THE HARP IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
(6 S, xii, 244.) 

A correspondent asks for references as to the 
use of the harp in Scotland. He does not appear 
to know about the following work :— 

“An Historical Enquiry respecting the Performance 
on the Harp in the Highlands of Scotland from the 
earliest times, until it was discontinued, about the year 
1734. To which is prefixed an Account of a very Ancient 
Caledonian Harp and of the Harp of Queen Mary. By 
John Gunn. Edinburgh: Constable & Co, and John 
Murray, Londen. 1807.” 4to. Three engravings, 

It contains 116 pages. It was published under the 
patronage of the Highland Society of Scotland. 
The work is scarce. For the last twenty years I 
have had opportunities of seeing many catalogues 
of second-hand books; I have not seen Gunn 
mentioned more than two or three times. On one 
of these occasions I secured a copy. In their cus- 
toms Highlanders are conservative, and it is 
strange that after the harp had been used a good 
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deal by them it was given up; it was superseded 
by the greater popularity of the bagpipe. 

I admire the harp very much, but for use in the 
open air it seems to have the disadvantage of being 
defective in loudness ; and in the case of a cun- 
flict going on, it would not be possible to hear it 
at any distance. In Welsh and Irish story it is 
not easy to understand how the harp was so useful 
in the way of encouraging the side it was on. In 
war-time a large harp would be cumbersome and 
easily damaged. As for the bagpipe, it is an in- 
strument for the open air. I have heard that it 
does not go well with any other musical instrument 
except the drum. This I look upon as an ad- 
vantage. Itis possible, however, to have too much 
drum. I think that the proportion of one drum 
to four bagpipes ought not to be exceeded. The 
combination of pipes and drums is something 
lovely. I have heard that soldiers in marching 
keep better time to the pipes than to any other 
music, I very much wish that some enthusiast 
would have Gunn’s work republished, not omitting 
the engravings. 

Tuomas Srratroy, M.D.Edin. 

Devonport, Devon, 


The A.-S. name for harp is neither hearp nor 
harp. It is hearpe, and is dissyllabic. The 
Northern English is harpe; the Southern hearpe, 
because the Wessex dialect substitutes lor 
ar universally. The mention of the harp in Eng- 
lish writings, so far from being infrequent, is 
extremely common. For examples of it in Anglo- 
Saxon see Bosworth and Toller’s new A.-S. Lirct., 
s.v. hearpe; and Grein’s A.-S. Glossar, under 
the same, in vol. ii. p. 62. It is mentioned at 
least five times in Beowulf. For later examples 
see the references in Stratmann’s Old Lnglish 
Dictionary, under harpe, harpare, harpien. It is 
mentioned in Layamon, Robert of Brunne, Jers 
Plowman, Chaucer's Sir Thopas, and Lydyate. 

Watrter W. Skear. 


ear 


Oatus in Suaksreare (6" §. xii. 263).— 
In one instance, at least, we are thrown upon 
conjecture to account for oaths not appearing in 
Shakespeare. In the last scene of The Tempest 
Gonzalo greets the Boatswain : 

“I prophesied, if a gallows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown. Now, blasphemy, 
That ewear'st grace o’erboard, not an oath on shore! 
Hast thou no mouth by land ¢” 
But as the boatswain’s part is written down, he is 
not chargeable with having any oaths at sea. He 
does his duty well, and, in truth, keeps his temper 
wonderfully, considering the circumstances, under 
futile interruptions. The inference seems to be 


that the oaths with which the poet supplied him 
had been suppressed in the text which reached the 
printers, or that he had left it to the able seaman 
in the first instance to purvey blasphemy for him- 
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self. Long after King James’s time the language 
of command on board ship, of others than petty 
officers, was customarily garnished with oaths on a 
par with “ the hellish ringing echo of the English 
swearing” which is noted with such horror by 
Marlborough’s Cameronian colonel in Flanders. 
The poet’s seamanship has been vindicated in 


every point ; and it is clear that local colour, so to | 


sperk, was equally truthful in a respect which 
explained Gonzalo’s anticipation in the first scene 
of a dry death for the boatswain, and the epithet 
applied to him of “blasphemous” as well as 
“ bawling and uncharitable.” 
W. Warkiss Lioyrp, 
Slight, or rather ’slight, is, as I had supposed any 
true scholar knew, a contraction for “ God's light,” 
just as ’slid was in full “God’s lid,” &c. If one 
looks into the two quartos and the folio of Othello 
he will see that in plays older than the statute 
the law was carried out with many inconsistencies, 
though to whom the inconsistencies were due is 
another matter. At times a direct oath is retained, 
at others a mere asseveration is altered. 
3x. NicHotson,. 


The old-fashioned derivation of slight as an oath 
was “‘ God’s light.” Must we give this up, like so 
many other old-fashioned derivations ? 

C. F. 5. Warren, M.A. 


Trenezlos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Could not slight as an oath be for “God’s 
light” ? Compare ’sdeath, ’shblood, zounds. 
S. H. A. H. 
[Mr. F. A. Marsnaut, C. S., Mn. Terry, and others 
point out that ‘s/ivAt is a contraction of “ God's light.” | 


Venetian Giass 1x Excianp (6% S. xii. 88, 
138):— 

“ Michael Edkins was a painter of delf: he remained 
at Bristol until the pottery declined, and in 1761 he 
became a coach painter and decorator, and being em- 
ployed about most public works in the city he soon rose 
to eminence ; he painted the bas-reliefs to the altar piece 
in St. Mary Redcliffe Church ; he also enamelled glass 
for Messrs. Little and Longmans and their successors, 
Vigors and Stevens, whose glass house adjoined the 
pottery at Redcliffe Backs, ‘ The glass made at Bristol at 
this time was particularly good and is now becoming scarce, 
The highest class of goods produced by Mr. Edkins was 


beautifully and perfectly enamelled ; the colours were | 


remarkably good and thoroughly incorporated in the 
glass.’ Many specimens have been preserved in the 
family, and Mr. Edkins, his grandson, presented some to 
the Geological Museum, This glass is of an opaque 
white body, beautifully painted in enamel colours in 
flowers, and much resembles porcelain, His books, con- 
taining the prices charged for painting and enamelling 
glass, from 1762 to 1787, are preserved, in the posession 
of Mr. W. Edkins, of Bristol, and may be consulted with 
advantage by anybody who takes an interest in old 
Bristol glass, the history of which still remains to be 
written ; of course, common descriptions were also made, 
but the colours not being properly fixed by heat are soon 
rubbed off.” —Chaffers’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery 
and Porcelain, fourth edition, 


| In the beginning of this century there were fifteen 
glass houses in Bristol. H. G. Grirringvore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


| Mrs. on Mistress (6 S. x. 264; xii. 89).— 
| Let me quote from Green’s History of the English 

People the following version of a frequently 
| repeated anecdote, as an instance of an early use 
of this term :— 

“ Parker, however, was firm in resisting the intro- 
| duction of the crucifix or of celibacy, and Elizabeth 
|shewed her resentment at his firmness by an insult 
to his wife. Married laiies were addressed at this 
time as ‘ Madam,’ unmarried ladies as ‘ Mistress’; and 
when Mrs. Parker advanced at the close of a sumptuous 
entertainment at Lambeth to take leave of the Queen, 
Elizabeth feigned a momentary hesitation, ‘ Madam,’ 
she said at last, * L may noc call you, and Mistress 1 am 
loth to call you: however, I thank you for your good 
cheer.”’—Sect. iii., Elizabeth, 1553-60. 

To pass on to the days of Queen Anne: Sir Richard 
Steele addressed in 1707 numerous letters to his 
future wife as Mrs. Mary Scurlock. A note in 
Elegant Extracts, vol. iii. p. 442, where they are 
printed, observes :—‘‘ The appellation of Miss was 
then appropriated to the daughters of gentlemen 
under the age of ten, or given opprobriously to 
young gentlewomen reproachable for the giddiness 
or irregularity of their conduct.” More recently, 
in the lists of maids of honour in the days of 
George I. and II., given in “ N. & Q.,” 6" 5. xii. 
189, the ladies are styled “ Mrs.”; but it would 
seem from the poem “ Lord Delawarr’s Farewell,” 
printed on p. 165 of the current volume, that in 
the days of George III. the title Miss was coming 
into fashion. ‘The date of the poem is 1766. 
In the Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, by Smol- 
lett, published in 1771, Tabitha Bramble is occa- 
sionally ‘‘Mrs.,” though a spinster, and that 
amusing work of fiction gives probably a pretty 
faithful picture of the usages and customs of that 
period. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Stncutar Sourcismus (6™ §, xii, 106, 175, 215, 
298).—With many thanks to Mr. Steceatt for 
his kind and somewhat too flattering mention of 
| my name, I have the pleasure to acknowledge that 
| he is right and that [ am wrong. 


Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Sr. Gover’s Wert, Kensincton GARDENS 
(6 §, xii. 288).—A query in relation to this well, 
with a reply from me, will be found in 5" 5. iv. 
427, 523. W. E. Bucktey. 





Jounx Harpuam, Topacconist (6" §, xii. 184). 
—Allow me to correct a mistake in Leigh Hunt’s 
statement as to Hardham’s will, quoted by Mr. 
Srocken in his interesting notes on this subject. 
Hunt says, “ by his will he bequeathed the interest 
of 20,0001. to a female acquaintance, and at her 

| decease the principal, &c., to the poor of his native 
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city, Chichester.” There was a contingency with 
respect to John Condell, box-keeper at Covent 
Garden Theatre, According to his bequest, a copy 
of which I have now before me, he Jeft his money 
to Mary Binmore, his housekeeper, and “ after the 
death of the said Mary Binmore to Jobn Condell, 
now box-keeper at Covent Garden Theatre, for and 
during the term of his natural life, and from and 
after his death, or if he should die in the lifetime 
of the said Mary Binmore, then upon the decease 
of the survivor of them...... [ give and bequeath 
the interest, &c, to the poor of Chichester.” Can 
any one inform me whether Condell received any 
part of the legacy? Among Hardham’s “dear 
friends” included in the will is “ David Garrick, 
Esq., the famous Actor,” to whom he bequeathed 
ten guineas. Tour, doubtless, sadly disappointed 
nieces are also mentioned, to whom was left ‘‘ to 
each and every one of them a legacy of Five 
guineas to buy Mourning.” 
F. H. Aryoup, LL.B. 


Chichester, 


Apert Tronten (6 §. xii. 49, 297).—The 
place referred to is no doubt Déventer, in Over- 
Yssel, Holland, where printing was established in 
1477 by Richard Paffroet. The Latin name Da- 
ventria bas Jed to its being taken for Daventry, in 
Northamptonshire. E, Buckwey. 


Stanza py Gray (6™ §S. xii, 167, 257).—In 
the MS. of the Elegy bequeathed by the poet to 
Mason, his biographer, in my possession, of which 
I printed one hundred copies, the thirty-fifth stanza 
is,— 

“ There scatter’d oft the earliest of ye Year 

By Hands unseen are showers of Vi'lets found; 

The Redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little Footsteps lightly print the ground.” 
The alterations made by Gray in my MS, are 
“vear” for spring, “showers of” for frequent, aud 
* Redbreast ” for Robin. 

Wituiam Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Precepence or Kinocpoms (6 §, xii. 89, 
197).—Will Mr. Forsrer kindly give us some 
authority for his statement that Queen Elizabeth 
“claimed” the sovereignty of Cyprus? I have 
never seen any but the supposition that a certain 
shield of arms which appears on her tomb, and 
which was also blazoned on a bannerol carried at 
her funeral, was so borne as the arms of Cyprus. 
But (at 5" S. x. 191, 329) I have shown, and I 
think conclusively, that the shield so borne had 
not the slightest connexion with Cyprus; that it 
did not denote the smallest pretension to the 
sovereignty of that island; that it was not even 
borne as the coat of the Lusignans, who for a short 
time had the sovereignty of Cyprus; that the 
Queen Elizabeth with whom the coat in question was 
associated was not the queen-regnant, but her 
great- grandmother, Queen Elizabeth Widville 


among whose quarterings the coat—Barry arg. and 
az., over all a lion rampant gu,, crowned or—does 
appear as indicative of descent not from the 
house of Lusignan, but from an entirely distinct 
and even greater line, the imperial house of 
Luxemburg, which heppened to bear the same 
coat armour. The facts being plain and palpable, 
these conclusions have not yet been controverted. 
I flattered myself that the oft-repeated error was 
finally dissipated, and I cannot allow a mere 
re-statement of an obvious mistake to pass without 
recalling the attention of readers of “N. & Q.” to 
its refutation, 

If Mr. Forster be correct in his statement that 
Queen Elizabeth did “claim” the sovereignty of 
Cyprus, we may fairly ask him for better evidence 
than is afforded by the fact that a shield resembling 
that borne by some of its former princes appears 
upon her tomb. Such a shield does appear, but 
only as one of the series which denoted the descent 
of her great-grandmother. Even had it been, 
what it most certainly was not, indicative of 
descent from the Lusignans, it could not have 
been accepted in that connexion 2s indicative of 
any claim to the sovereignty of Cyprus by the 
queen-regnant of England. 

Joux Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


QuvackLeneN (“St. Ronayn’s Wet”) (6% S. 
xii. 187).—The Christian name of this physician 
was William. He is mentioned in the first epistle 
of the Turkish Legation, dated “ Vienna Austrize 
Kal, Septemb, moriv.,” at p. 23 of the Elzevir 
edition of “ Busbequii omnia qui extant,” 1660:— 

“ Basse morbusdiu me Dude detinuit interen cum 
medicum habere me Guilielmum Quacgelbenum, virum 
{cum in omni philosophia versatissimum, tum artis me- 
| dicing scientissimum, intelligeret, magno a me conatu 
ceepit contendere, ad se ut mitterem, qui sibi medicinam 
faceret. Concessi non difficulter.” 

Busbequius, however, was in great fear lest, if the 
bashaw did not recover, his physician would be 
thought to have caused his death, and he himself 
be held to have been privy to it. Fortunately the 
patient recovered, and Busbequius adds, “Sed 
| hdc me curd Bassie sanitate reddit’ Deus liberavit.” 
| He is mentioned again at p. 32 as a numismatist: 
“quo in studio (scil. numismatum) conjunctissimum 
habeo, et ad meum sensum miré factum, quem 
antea nominavi Guilielmum Quacgelbenum,” And 
lastly, in the fourth epistle, at p. 300, his illness 
and death from the plague are recorded: “Sic 
sum orbatus homine mihi carissimo, et rebus meis 
opportunissizno. Nec minus damni fecit in ejus 
morte respubl, literaria. Multa viderat, didicerat, 
annotaverat: que in communem usum aliquando 
edere cogitabat: mors preclaros conatus inter- 
rupit.” After a tribute to his fidelity and general 
ability Busbequius concludes: “ Pax sit piis boni 
viri manibus. Posui ei monumentum, quo de- 
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bitum virtuti ejus testimonium dedi.” Another 
reference:is made to him at p, 330, 
W. E. Bucxeweyr. 


“Let us sina To THE PRAISE,” &. (6 S, xi. 
488; xii. 34, 118, 237).—This form of giving out 
the Psalm or hymn is at this time in vogue at the 
church of Newington, in Oxfordshire. I see 
nothing objectionable in it myself, and can tolerate 
this or other old church forms with more equa- 
nimity than mavy abominable modern innovations, 

G. D. 


Mepicean Escutcneon (6 §, xi, 488; xii. 75, 
237).—1 think your correspondent will not find 
this shield with only five balls,* though it is true 
that in carelessly describing or blazoning it a 
person may speak of the five balls separately from 
the sixth, charged with the fleurs-de-lys, and thus 
convey the wrong impression he has received. 
De la Colombiére, indeed, supposes (passage 
quoted 6™ S. vii. 507) that there were originally 
five, adopted from the number attached to the 
giant’s mace, and that the sixth was added by the 
concession of Louis XII. But on the monument 
(of an earlier date than the grant) which I have 
mentioned at the same reference there were 
already six balls, so that it is probable the con- 
cession was only to bear the arms of France on 
the ball already in chief. See also 6 S. xii. 211. 

R. H. Busk. 

“One ToucH oF NATURE” (6™ §, xi, 325, 396, 
475).— While fully admitting the correctness of 
KILLIGREW’s interpretation of the passage in 7'roilus 
and Cressida, I must demur to Pror. Skeat’s 
dictum that the line, 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 
is “in itself meaningless” Whatever the original 
signification was, the “wisdom of many” has 
converted the line into a proverb which has gained 
almost universal acceptance on account of the 
ethical truth contained in it. To justify the 
multitude, I would ask to be allowed to quote 
another passage of Shakespeare, in which I have 
ventured to italicize certain words :— 

“ Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be Aindlier moved than thou art?” 

In the noble spirit of humanity which informs 
this speech of Prospero may, I think, be found a 
clue to the meaning that nearly “the whole 
world ” attaches to words which I should be sorry 
to think an etymological purism could deprive of 
currency. W. F. Priveacx. 





* I certainly remember having been surprised by 
Meeting @ variation in the number of balls on some 
decorative shields in Florence, but I think they had a 
larger, not smaller, number than normally; and, having 
failed to “ make a note of,” Iam unable to supply posi- 


| ‘(He KNOWS HOW MANY BEANS MAKE Five” 
(6% S, xii, 209),—This proverb is discussed by 
the Editor of “N. & Q.” at 3" 8, i, 111, in noticing 
a query by Ma. A. Moutrox. I would observe 
further that it is like the second interpretation 
which Erasmus, in his Adagia, attaches to the 
Latin proverb © Novit quid album quid nigrum,” 
when he observes in explanation of it, “ Aut 
novit discrimen recti pravique; aut novit id quod 
nemo vel indoctus ignorat.” Ep. Marsa. 


A variant of this proverbial expression is, “ He 
knows how many blue beans go to make five.” 
Hazlitt gives this form, and remarks: “Said of a 
shrewd, calculating person.” ‘The Scottish form 
is, “* He kens how many beans mak five.” 

F, C. Brrkeeck Terry, 


Avaustine, Arcuaisnor or Canterbury (6 §, 
xii. 89).—A reference to the canon (17) of the 
Council of Clovesho makes it more plain than Mr, 
Masketu’s extract from Butler that in a.p. 747 
Augustine was considered a “saint”; for the 
titles of “Sanctus” and “ Beatus” are both as- 
signed to him in exactly the same way as they are 
to Pope Gregory. There is “Sancti Augustini, 
Archiepiscopi atque confessoris,” and ‘‘ beati patris 
et doctoris nostri Augustini,” just as there is 
“beati Pape Gregorii” and “Sancti Gregorii.” 
The whole canon is:— 

“Septimo decimo constitutum est praecepto: Ut dies 
natalitius beati Papx Gregorii, et dies quoque deposi- 
tionis, qui est vii. Kalendas Junii, Sancti Augustini 
Archiepiscopi et confessoris, qui genti Anglorum missus 
a praefato Papa et patre nostro Gregorio, scientiam fidei, 
Baptismi sacramentum, et ceelestis patria notitiam 
primus adtulit, ab omnibus, sicut decet, honorifice 
venerantur, Ita ut uterque dies ab ecclesiasticis et 
monasterialibus feriatus habeatur, nomenque ejusdem 
beati patris et doctoris nostri Augustini, in Letaniz 
decantatione, post Sancti Gregorii vocationem semper 
dicatur.”"—Councils, &c., by Haddan and Stubbs, vol. iii. 
p. 368, Ox., 1871. 

“Venerantur” appears to be an error for vene- 
rentur in the text of the original. 

This, however, is no proof of actual canonization, 
nor is the bull which confirms it, Ribadeneira 
omits his life; and in five out of the eight calendars 
which are published at the end of his Emblems 
hy Husenbeth it is absent. It is omitted in the 
Roman, French, Spanish, German, and Greek 
calendars, but is inserted in the Sarum, old Eng- 
lish, and Scottish. Itis also accepted by Baronius 
in his Martyrology. The name does not occur 
among the special notices in the Proprium Mis- 
sarum de Sanctis. Perhaps it came into the mar- 
tyrologies originally through Joscelyn of St. 
Bertin’s, who translated the body of St. Augustine 
(Will. of Malms., Chron., l. iv. c. i), and wrote his 
life. Ep. MarsHALt, 


I think Mr. Maskett is quite right respecting 








tive data concerning them at present, 


the canonization of Augustine, although I cannot 
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make out under or by what Pope it took place. 
For, besides what is said about the keeping his 
festival in the second Council of Cloveshoo, in the 
following one, held at London in the year 833, he 
is spoken of as “ Sanctus Augustinus”; and in a 
later one, “‘Synodus Exoniensis, finita Kal. xvi, 
MCCLXXXVIL.,” he is thus designated, among other 
saints: “In mense Maii Sanctorum Philippi, In- 
ventionis Sancte Crucis, Sancti Jounnis ante 
Portam Latinam, Sancti Augustini Anglorum 
Apostoli,” all of whom are inserted in our 
Calendar under the month of May, which I cannot 
fancy they would have been had there been apy 
doubt about their canonization. 
Epmounp Tew, M.A. 


Sir Ricnarp Boetstrope (6" §, xii. 169, 232). 
—Le Neve says Sir Richard Bulstrode died 
October 3, 1711, New Style. 

Constance Russe.u. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tuomas Crarxkson (6 §, xii, 228).— The 
memorial mentioned in query (3) of your corre- 
spondent G. F. R. B. was erected, and is still to be 
seen, on the slope of the hill above Wade’s Mill, ou 
the Buntingford road, as it attracted my notice in 
the course of a ride to Cambridge, on a tricycle, by 
the Hertfordshire road in Apzil, 1884. 

FP. G. A. W. 

The monument at Wade’s Mill was erected at 
the sole expense of the late Arthur Giles Puller, 
of Youngsbury. Matitpa Pouvarp. 


Raymine Caanrrers (6" §, xii. 84, 194, 253).— 
May I, for the special benefit of Str J. A. Picroy, 
refer once more to Memorials of Ripon, vol. i.? 
In pp. 51-63 of that volume is printed a plea roll 
of a.p. 1228, in which the rhyming charter called 
Aithelstan’s, beginning “ Wittyn al that is and is 
gap,” is quoted as evidence. In the note at p. §9 
this so-called charter is said to be regarded as of 
the nature of an inspeximus, or, as I would now 
suggest, a memoria technica for the privileges sup- 
posed to have been granted by Authelstan, Such 
a document in an uncritical age might soon be 
thought to be a genuine production of the tenth 
century, but no one competent to judge would 
think so now. It does not follow, though, that 
these are all “childish trash” or “ barefaced 
and impudent forgeries” or “ waggish mystifica- 
tions,” or that the texts are “in every case clumsy 
and contemptible fabrications, which carry their 
condemnation on their face.” It must first be 
shown that they ever professed to be genuine 
charters. And it is desirable that any one writing 
about them as Sir J. A. Picron does should be 
able to read them. In his modern version of that 
to St. Wilfred (sic) of Ripon, with which I am 
specially concerned, and which I have shown to be 
at least as early as a.p. 1228, he makes two gross 
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blunders in the first four lines, namely, “ with” 

for wit (or know) and “ capital” for chapter (capi- 

tulum). I may, perhaps, best conclude by ex- 

pressing a hope that in future “the readers of 

*N. & Q.’ will be spared the intermittent recur- 

rence of such absurdities.” T. F 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Sie J. A. Picron takes several correspondents 
to task, and begins his chastisement with what he 
calls an “adage of Thuanus.” De Thou, of course, 
relates this, as he does other facts and expressions 
of opinion, but it is in no sense hisown. The 
author of it was Cardinal Caraffa, Pope Paul IV., 
and the occasion which gave rise to it is thus 
described by a learned correspondent, H. Tirpe- 
man, in “N. & Q.,” 4™ S. iii. 337, where he cites 
the following passage from Henri Martin’s History 
of France, viii. 447, note :— 

“11 [ Caraffa or Paul 1V.]} fit une entrée solennelle 4 
Paris peu de temps aprés. On prétend qu’en downant sa 
bénédiction au peuple qui s’agenouillait sur son chemin, 
il répétait ironiquement, au lieu de la formule consacrée: 
* Trompons ce peuple puisqu il veut étre trompé !’”’ 
The reference to De Thou is to bk. xviii. at a.p, 
1556. Ep. Mansuaty, 


Patience A Man’s Name (6" S. iv. 168). — 
[ can furnish two instances of baptismal names 
borne by men which Mr. Bienkinsorp says he 
never has seen appropriated other than by women. 

Grace Hardwin, of London, was one of the 
“ Company of Husbandmen ” associated with John 
Dye and others in the ownership of the “ Plough 
Patent” (dated June 26, 1630) for forty miles 
square of land hereabouts in Maine 

Hope Allen, a currier, in 1660 purchased a 
considerable tract of land in our city of George 
Cleeve. Wa. M. Sarcent, A.M. 

Portland, Maine 


Pronunciation or Hoanse, &c. (6 8. xii. 87, 
156, 211).—My grandmother, Eliza Heath (born in 
Warwickshire, in 1759), a fairly educated woman, 
always sounded the letter 1 in could, would, 
should. The only other instance known to me 
was that of Dr. Bethell, late Bishop of Bangor, 
whom I, when a boy, have often heard preach ; he 
always sounded the / in the above-mentioned 
words, w. F. 


Woodleigh, Southsea, 


“Man’s INHUMANITY TO MAN” (6 §, xii, 246). 
—Other parallels are:—‘“ Quid est homini inimi- 
cissimum?! Alter homo” (Seneca). “ Homo 
lupus, homo homini demon” (Burton’s Anatomy, 
I. i.). See also Paradise Lost, ii. 496-505, and 
my note thereon. Joun Brapsuaw. 


Names or tue OLp CHRONICLERS AND ANNALS 
quoteD BY LincgarRD In His “ History or Ene- 
Lanp” (6" §, xii. 167, 216).—I must apologize for 
having read too hastily the proof of my query on 
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this subject. The omission of the full-stops at the 
end of three abbreviations was, I suppose, my 
fault; but perhaps I shall be pardoned in con- 
sideration of the fact that my carelessness has 
enabled two of your contributors to make a mild 
joke, and that it has brought down upon my head 
such a solemn piece of lecturing as Mr. Car- 
micuakL’s reply. I confess—it may be owing to 
my want of familiarity with mediseval English 
history—that I should never have thought of im- 
puting to anybody who had received, presumably, 
an ordinary education, the ignorance that * Ann” 
was an abbreviation for “annals” or “ annales”; 
nor does it require any remarkable talent to re- 
cognize in “ Westmonaster” an abbreviation for 
“ Westmonasteriensis ”; or in “ Will” some form 
or other of William, though I confess “ Willelmus” 
is a barbaric monstrosity in the way of words with 
which hitherto I was happily unacquainted. How- 
ever, in future [ must look more carefully to my 
stops, for it is evident that when the eye of 
Mr. CarMicnarL is upon one, one must speak 
by the card. I am much obliged to your cor- 
respondents for their information, for I do not 
like to quote an authority at second-hand when 
it can be avoided, or without giving such a 
reference as muy enable any inquirer to verify a 
quotation or statement, I think that every writer 
is bound to give a clear and accurate list of the 
authorities which he quotes, giving them such 
titles as may enable them to be recognized by 
others than specialists; and this remark applies to 
historical and scientific works alike. I have a very 
great admiration for Lingard’s history; but the 
value of the work would be very much increased 
if some one like Mr. Carmicuaet, who evidently 
has remarkable qualifications for the task, would 
undertake to make a complete list of the autho- 
rities quoted, and at the same time to arrange a 
good index, for that given in the latest edition is 
imperfect, to say the least. F., A. Marsnacu. 
Westwood, Bracknell. 


The following work will afford full information 
about these old writers:—“ A Manual of British 
Historians to a.p. 1600. Containing a Chrono- 
logieal Account of the Early Chroniclers and 
Monkish Writers, their Printed Works and Un- 
published MSS. London, William Pickering. 
1845.” 8vo, pp. 109. The author is the Rev. 
William Dunn Macray, of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. It contains an Appendix of Anonymous 
Histories, Addenda, and two Indexes: 1. of His- 
torians; 2. of Persons Incidentally Mentioned. 

W. E. Bockwey. 


Turqvoises (6" S. xii. 249).—The true tur- 
quoise is a gem composed of alumina, phosphoric 
acid, and water. But there is a pseudo-turquoise 
formed from the decomposition of animal matter. 
A vast mass of flesh and bone, such as a dead 








mastodon, would supply the necessary phosphorus 
and bone ; and if the animal was layered in mud 
alumina would be present, and so a mineral con- 
taining phosphate of alumina and phosphate of 
lime, simulating a true turquoise, would be formed, 
Reaumur, from the presence of the phosphate of 
lime, would suspect an animal origin ; and if bones 
of mastodon were found in the vicinity, that would 
be corroborative. J. Carrick Moore. 


SnieLps or tHe Twetve Trises (6 §, xii, 
208).—Swift says that 
“ The ballads, pasted on the wall, 
7 * - * 
Now, high in order placed, describe 
The heraldry of every tribe”; 
adding in a note, “The tribes of Israel are some- 
times distinguished in country churches by the 
ensigns given to them by Jacob.” This may have 
been done by hanging up separate shields; but 
taking the word “ shields” in an heraldic sense, my 
own church, All Saints’, Middleton Cheney, may 
be cited as an instance of the practice. In the 
east window one of the finest specimens of the 
revived art of painted or stained ylass and of the 
work of Messrs. Morris & Co., “ the 144,000 of all 
the tribes of the children of Israel” are introduced 
as a “ goodly company,” three tribes in each light, 
distinguished by banners, on which are “the en- 
signs given to them by Jacob,” in white robes and 
with palms in their hands, to symbolize the Church 
triumphant, and engaged, together with the 
Church militant, represented by typical saints 
below and the heavenly host above them, in the 
worship of the Lamb on the throne. I do not know 
any other instance, ancient or modern. 
W. E. Bucxcey. 
When, in 1850, I first saw the beautifal church 
of St. Nicholas, Glatton, Huntingdonshire, there 
was a “singing gallery” across the tower arch, the 
back of which was fitted up with three large panels, 
on which were the following paintings and texts: 
1. An ass—“ Issachar is a strong ass.” 2, A ser- 
pent—* Dan shall be a serpent in the way.” 3. A 
bough with fruit—* Joseph is a fruitful bough.” 
These three were probably the survivals of the 
twelve. At the restoration of the church the gal- 
lery was removed and the three paintings were put 
in the belfry, where they, perhaps, are still to be 
seen. Curnsert Bene, 


Arms or Ireranp (6" §, xii. 208).—A note at 
the above reference mentions the national colours 
of Ireland as originally blue and gold, and not 
green. Some years since I saw, at Aldenham 
Abbey, Hertfordshire, a noble portrait, painted by 
William Owen, of the Hon, William Stuart, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh (1800-22), the father of the 
then proprietor. He was represented in his epis- 
copal robes, and from his neck pendant the badge 
of St. Patrick, of which order he was prelate, sus- 
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pended by a broad sky-blue ribbon. Up to that 

time I had imagined the ribbon of that order to be 

green in colour, the national colour of I[reland. 

Green is the colour of the ribbon of the Scottish 

Order of the Thistle, a much more ancient order 

of knighthood. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


GamatieL Lioyp (6" 8. xii. 150), if I remem- 
ber rightly, is often spoken of in the early part of 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary as a friend of his, and a 
gentleman of fortune, I think, in Yorkshire. 

C. H. H. 

Union Club, Boston, U.S. 


A Ramitiies Wie: Sremxirk (6 §. xi. 406; 
xii. 35, 60, 115).—The following passage from Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s play The Relapse may be cited 
in corroboration of what your correspondent has 
written at the last reference :— 

** Semstress. I hope your Lordship is pleas’d with your 
Steenkirk, 

L. F. In love with it, stap my vitals, Bring your 
Bill, you shall be paid to-morrow.”—P, 18, ed. 1730. 

The Relapse was acted in 1697, three years after 
the battle of Steinkirk. 

F. C. Birxeseck Terry. 


Tursrikes (6 §S,. xii. 169, 231).—It may in- 
terest your querist to know that one of the toll- 
gates mentioned by Mr. E. H. Marsnatt exists 
no longer. The other is on the high road running 
past the New Dulwich College, and is on the 
college property. C. N. C. 


Ricumoyp Srrext, Leicester Square (6 
8. xii. 187, 259).—Lord Macclesfield built and 
lived in a large white house in Gerrard Street, 
facing King Street, Soho. It has a magnificent 
staircase, and very haudsome rooms on the first 
floor. The house is now a lamp shop. Subse- 
quently Lord Macclesfield built and removed to a | 
very handsome stone house in Conduit Street, 
No. 9, now occupied by the Royal Institute of 





British Architects. J. Stanpisn Haty, 
Temple, 


Coventry Street is known to be facing the en- | 
trance to Leicester Square, and two minutes’ walk | 
northwards from its north-east corner would bring 
Mr. Warp to Richmond Street, which is directly 
opposite to, and in a line with, King Street, which | 
latter may be reached in one minute after passing | 
Gerrard Street. Richmond Street leads into Rupert | 
Street, and is, consequently, but a short thorough- 
fare. Its south side has just been pulled down, | 
and the chasm caused by its removal still remains | 
unfilled up ; but the north side still remains intact, 
and exhibits its name of Richmond Street at its | 
Princes Street end. This latter street is now 


altered in name to Wardour Street, of which well- 
known thorovghfare it now appears as a continua- 
ion, whilst the south end of Princes Street is | 


made, in like manner, to appear in name a part 

of Whitcomb Street ; so that the Princes Street of 

this neighbourhood has been struck out of nominal 

existence, H. Scouuruorp, 
Westminster, 


Hanover (6" §. xii. 268).— Your correspondent 
will find the following books useful :— 
Siebmacher's Grosses und Allgemeines Wappenbuch. 


Kneschke, Allgemeines Deutsches Adels-Lexikon, 
9 vols. 
Kneschke. Grafenhiiuser der Gegenwart. In heral- 


diacher, histor. u. genealog. Beziehung, 3 vola. 
Kneschke. Die Wappen der Deutschen Freiherrlichen 
u. Adeligen Familien, 4 vols. 
Gundlach. Bibliotheca familiarum nobilium, Reper. 
torium gedruckter Familien-Geschichten, 
A new edition of Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch has 
just appeared in parts, Kneschke’s A dels- Lexikon 
is out of print, but second-hand copies can always 
be procured, L. K. 


Manecke’s Genealogischer Schauplatz des in den 
Braunschweig-Liinebergischen Liindern befindlichen 
Adels, to be found in the Royal Library at Hanover, 
would probably supply the information sought by 
: H. W. 


‘New University Club, 


Herarpry (6 §, xii. 268).—1. Gu., on a chev, 
arg. three crosses crosslet fitchy sa.: (a) Braithwait 
of Catterick, co. York, and Westmoreland; ()) 
Brathwayte, Westminster, 1591; (c) Studley, co, 
Salop (Papworth’s Armorials, p. 482). 

2. Arg., on a pale sa, a conger eel’s head couped 
and erect or: Gascoyne of Norfolk, Kerby, co. 
Northants, and co. York (Jb., p. 1007). 

F. W. Weaver. 


Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Mitver (6 S, xii. 180),—Accept my thanks 
for answer to my query as to millen and miller. 
I am sorry I wrote “ Milner” in heading, as that 
slip of the pen was “ puzzling,” and prevented, I 
have no doubt, a fuller answer. You say: “ Millen 
is probably the same as Milne, a dialectal form 
of Mill, meaning mill.” Now with some it seems 
held that millen is, with miller, derived from mill 
(or older English miln), that they are different 
dialectal forms of the same word, identical in 
derivation and meaning. I had hoped a settle- 
ment of the question by the highest authority, 
viz., “N. & Q.,” as the question is one of consider- 
able practical importance to me, in addition to its 
etymological interest. May I expect a more 
definite answer ? Georce Hunpert. 

Neosho, Mo,, U.S. 

[ The answer we supplied is by one of the most eminent 
of living philologists. We have no objection to our con- 
tributor receiving further information, if such is obtain- 
able. | 


ns\ 


Nicnotas Weston (6" §, xii. 157).—This per- 
sonage did not represent Portsmouth, but Newtown 
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(in the Isle of Wight) in the Short Parliament of 
1640, and for two years in the Long Parliament, 
Aurrep B, Beaven, M.A. 
Preston, 


Parattet Passaces (6% §, xii. 206).—The 
following will, perhaps, be thought a more exact 
illustration of Shelley, as it accounts for the phrase 
“must rule the empire of himself” :— 

“ Quisnam igitur liber? Sapiens s//i qui imperiovus.” 

Hor., Sat. ii, vii, &3. 
The passage may be considered to close with the 
familiar description :— 

“ Et in seipso totus teres atque rotundus.”’—V. 86. 
Anoiher similar passage in the same poet is :— 

* Latius regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum quam si,” &e.—Carm. ii. Od. ii, 9, 
Ep. MaRsuat.t. 


Crarence (6 S, xii. 230).—The title of this 
“royal dukedom ” is derived from a very ancient 
town in the county of Suffolk of the same name, 
otherwise called Clare, bordering, during the Hept- 
archy, on the kingdom of East Anglia. After the 
C ymnquest it gave the title of earl to the family of 
Clare and that of duke to Lionel, third son of 
Edward III., who was the first to bear it, the last 
being the late King William 1V., before his acces- 
sion to the throne. There was formerly a castle at 
this place, some ruins of which are still remaining ; 
also a cell of Benedictine monks, dependent on 
the monastery of Bec, in Normandy, founded by 
Gilbert de Clare, as we thus fiud from the Monas- 
ticon :— 

“Anno ab incarnatione domini milessimo nonages- 
simo Gilbertus de Clare filius Ricardi, filii Gilberti 
comitis Biconiw dedit ecclesize Sancta Mariw Bicensi et 
Monachis in ea Deo servientibus, ecclesiam sancti 
Joahnnis de Clara, cum omnibus que ad eam _ perti- 
nent in priebendis, in decimis, in silvia. in vineis, in 
terris, in aquis jure perpetuo possidendam in subjec- 
tionem abbatum qui in Becceusi ecclesia prascerunt.” 
This place also gives the title to the Clarencieux 
king of arms. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

Cornewattres’s “Essarrs” (6S. xii. 186).— 
The first edition has the following title: “ Lssayes, 
by Sir William Corne-waleys the younger, Knight. 
Printed for Edmund Mattes, at the signe of the 
Hand and Plowgh in Fleet-street. 1600.” It 
contains twenty-five essays, and was published by 
Henry Olney, who dedicates it to four noble ladies, 
It is not paged, but has signatures a to 02 in 
eights, being in size 16mo. It was followed 
by “A Second part of Essayes. Written by Sir 
William Cornwallis the younger, Knight. Lon- 
don, Printed for Edmond Matts, dwelling at the 
signe of the Hand and Plough in Fleet-street. 
1601.” This was published by the author himself, 
having his initials, W. C., at the close of the de- 
dication to the same ladies, and also at the end of 





the notice “ To the Reader.” It contains twenty- 
five essays, has signatures continued from the 
previous part to Nn, is unpaged, and is 16mo, 
There were subsequent editions in 1610, 1616, 
1617, 1632. Another work, as it seems, of his, 
entitled Lssayes of Certaine Paradoxes, second 
edition, Lond., 1617, is severely criticized by 
Gray in a letter to Mr. Walpole, No. cl. in Mit- 
ford’s edition (Lond., Pickering, 1836), vol. iv. 
p. 114. “ The title-page,” he says, “ will probably 
suffice you; but if you would know any more of 
him he has read nothing but the common chronicles, 
and those without attention.” Then, after some 
detailed criticism, he concludes: “ Have you 
enough, pray? You see it is an idle declamation, 
the exercise of a school-boy that is to be bred a 
statesman.” The subject of this paradox is “ The 
Praise of Richard IIL,” about whom Walpole had 
recently published his Historie Doubts, which led 
Gray to address to him several letters, 
W. E. Bockcry. 

Freminc Famity (6 §, xii. 207).—Mr. Din- 
widdie’s MS., from which Mr. ALEXANDER Brown 
gives an extract, is likely to be interesting if it 
throws light on the families of Fleming of Ferne, 
and of Dinwiddie, regarding which a correspond- 
ence took place in ‘‘ N. & Q.” a few years ago. It 
does not, however, appear to be very accurate. 
I will take Mr. Browny’s queries in order. 

1. I have never seen a pedigree of Fleming of 
Farm, Ferme, or Ferne. The baronetcy is not 
mentioned in Burke’s Extinct Baronetage nor in 
Solly’s Titles of Honour. The pedigree of Flem- 
ing, Earl of Wigton, gives no trace of any Ferne, 
offshoot, nor does that of Fleming of Barochan, 
given in Crawford’s Renfrewshire. It is evident, 
however, that the title existed, for there are two 
authentic references to it, and one of them seems 
to show that a pedigree must be in existence some- 
where. Douglas (Peerage, vol. i. p. 540) says that 
John, Master of Elphinstone, eldest son of Charles, 
ninth Lord Elphinstone, married Marjory, dau. of 
Sir Gilbert (not Archibald) Fleming of Farm, 
3art. This marriage took place about 1730-40, 
the Master dying, v.p. and s.p., in May, 1753. 
The second reference is in Burke’s History of the 
Commoners, vol. iii. p. 688, as follows :— 

“William Somerville, of Kennox, who m* first a dau. 
of Sir...... Vere of Blackwood, which lady d. s.p., and 
secondly a daughter of Sir Archibald Fleming, B', of 
Ferme, by a daughter of Archibald Stewart of Scots- 
toun, who was son to Sir Archibald Stewart, Bt, of 
Blackhall, by Margaret, dau. of Bryce Blair of that ilk. 
Mrs, Somerville’s grandmother, Lady Fleming, was 
daughter to Colquhon of Luss, and her great-grand- 
mother daughter of Stirling of Keir, in Stirlingshire.” 

Some pedigree of Fleming of Ferme must have 
been before the writer of this sentence; but it may 
be stated that the alliances mentioned in it are not 
confirmed by reference to the pedigrees of Vere 
(or Weir) of Blackwood, Stewart of Scotstoun, 
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Colquhon of Luss, and Stirling of Keir. The 
want of confirmation does not, however, prove its 
inaccuracy. 

2. “Dame Margaret Stewart,” mother of Mrs, 
Somerville of Kennox (not Lennox, as printed), 
was, as explained above, a daughter of the Scots- 
toun branch of the Blackball family. Her husband 
seems to have been Sir Archibald Fleming, not 
Wiiliam, and her grandfather, Sir Archibald 
Stewart, was a knight, and not a baronet. Her 
descent will be found in Burke’s Peerage, article 
“ Shaw-Stewart, Bt.” 

3. I have never met with any Hamiltons of 
3arnton, and think there must be some error in 
this designation, Peerages, &c., record only two 
marriages between a Fleming and a Hamilton. 

4. I have notes of the following marriages under 
the name Mushet or Muschet :— 

a, James Mushet, younger, of Torrie, m. about 
1540 Isobel, dau, of Alexander of Menstrie. 

b. Christian, dau. of John Muschet of Cray- 
head, m. about 1650, as second wife, Sir John 
Campbell of Glenurchy. 

c. Jean, dau. of Sir George Mushet of Burnbank, 
m. 1618 Archibald Stirling of Kippendavie. 

d. Miss Mushet, niece to the Bishop of Derry, 
m. about 1730 Francis Burroughs, ancestor of 
Burroughs, Bart., of Castle Bagshaw. 

e. Magdalen, fourth dau. of Robert Mushet (of 
the Royal Mint), m. 1847 Admiral Sir George 
Giffard, K.C.B. Siema. 


Grosteste, Bisnor or Lixcoun (1235-53): 
Joux OxupcastLe, Lorp Copnam (MartyrepD 
1417) (6 §S. xii. 207).—For accounts of the great 
prelate Robert Grosteste, consult Matthew Paris, 
pp. 507, 603, 713, and 750, fol. 1684; Florence 
of Worcester, pp. 351-353, 354, fol. 1601; Lin- 
gard’s History of England, vol. ii. pp. 247, 248, 
249, Svo. 1854; and Grosteste’s Letters. 

Of Sir John Oldcastle: Walsingham, pp. 430, 
431, 574, small folio, 1574; Fuller’s Church His- 
tory of Britain, vol. i., pp. 487, 88, 89, 8vo. 1837; 
Southey’s Book of the Church, chap. xi., in which 
the subject is treated of largely; Lingard’s History 
of England, under the reign of Henry V.; and 
Howell’s State Trials. A paper was presented to 
the king by Lord Cobham “On the Christian 
Belief of Lord Cobham,” and another to Arch- 
bishop Arundel on his trial in the Consistory 
Court of London to the same effect. I am not 
aware that he left any other writings. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

In the Rolls Series there is (No. 25) The Letters 
of Bishop Grossesteste(131), illustrative of the Social 
Condition of his Time, edited by H. R. Luard 
(1871). Cave, in the Scriptorum Ecclesiastiorum 
Historia Literaria, gives a full list of his 
writings (tom. ii, ad an, 1234). The Life and 
Times of R. Grosseteste, by G. G. Perry (S.P.C.K,, 





1871), contains in the preface an account of the 
various authorities for his life. 
Ep. Marsa. 


In my query, by a transposition, I was made to 
inquire for information as to the writings of Lord 
Cobham. Of course it should be those of Gros- 
teste, i. ¢., his sermons, &c. J. B. &. 


Tuomas Hanuam, M.P., 1642-44 (6 §, xii, 
227).—It was not ** Walter Strickland, Esq.,” who 
was “ Cromwell’s well-known ‘ Lord’ Strickland,” 
but it was his son, Sir William Strickland, Bart, 

Constance Russe. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Core: Vennine (6S. xii. 166).—There is— 

“ A Religious Inquisition; or a short Scrutinie after 
Religion. Wherein the large Cope of true Religion is 
narrowly inquired. By John Cope, of Graye's-Inne, 
Esquire. London, 1629,” 


The Bodleian has acopy. Ep. Marsnmatt. 


Cayapa (6% S. xii, 248).—The word, as applied 
to allotment gardens, is derived from the custom 
in Canada of dividing the land into small portions, 
In a parish in Kent, where I was curate, the word 
had become corrupted to “ Kennedy Gardens,” 

W. E. Layroy. 


In many parts of Yorkshire the term Canada is 
applied to small allotments of land lying together 
and not divided by any fence. Great numbers of 
villages have these allotments, or gardens for the 
poor, ranging from half an acre to an acre. In 
my own village a four-acre field divided into 
twelve allotments is always known as Canada, 
In the parish of Stedmen a larger tract of Jand, 
unenclosed less than a century ago, has since its 
enclosure borne the name of Canada. This is the 
only instance I know of a large tract bearing the 
name, but in small allotments the name is almost 
universal. I suppose the origin is from new home- 
steads formed by settlers in Canada, This is, of 
course, & mere conjecture. H. J. Wacker. 

Burythorpe Rectory, York. 


In the parish of Mickleton, in Gloucestershire, 
are some allotment grounds (set out about the 
year 1845) which, with the cottages near them, 
are known by this name. I have always supposed 
that there was some allusion to the State grants of 
land in Canada ; and your correspondent T.’s letter 
seems to confirm this view. S. 


Near Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, ten years ago, was 
(and still is, for aught I know to the contrary), a 
prosperous-looking cluster of labourers’ allotment 
grounds and huts known as California. I was told, 
on what I deem trustworthy authority, that when 
the ‘‘gold fever” was at its height, several 
men in the neighbourhood had arranged to try 
their fortunes at the diggings. A benevolent and 
patriotic landowner determined, if the little band 
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would cease to think of emigration, to give 
at home ‘ll the certainty to be met with abroad, 
i.e, 2 small piece of land, &c., at a reasonable 
rent. The offer was wisely accepted, the settlement 
appropriately christened. Probably the use of 
Canada noted by T. can be traced to similar 
beginnings. WitrreD Harcrave. 


Bacrires Soutnu or Scorianp (6" S. xii. 186, 
276).—This subject was dealt with at length, and 
many instances mentioned, in 3° S. ix. 216, 327, 
417. Iwill dono more than add these references : 
Barclay’s Ship of Fools, 1508 ; Sidney’s Arcadia, 
1629, p. 21; Milton’s Areopag. (Arber, p. 50) ; 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. ii. ; Chaucer, ed. Bell, i. 101 ; 
Randolph’s Poems, 1668, pp. 77, 92,153 ; Wright’s 
Caricature and Grotesque ; Cutts’s Minstrels of 
Middle Ages; Manners and Customs of the Jews, 
R.T.S., p. 147 ; Playford, Introd. to Music, 1655 ; 
Bell’s British Quadrupeds ; Busby’s Hist. of Music; 
Percy's Reliques (“Old and Young Courtier ”) ; 
Scott, Lord of the Isles, note toc. vi. st. xx.: ballad, 
“Lincolnshire Bagpipes”; on a miserere, and on 
the capitals in the nave, Beverley minster (Oliver's 
Beverley, 1829, pp. 320, 331); on a gurgoyle at 


Patrington (Pouison’s Holderness, ii. 452) ; 
“N, & Q.,” 2% S. ix. 119, 356. W. C. B. 
Fotx-Purase (6 §, xi. 427; xii. 98).—*A 


I am inclined to believe this 


” 


hole in the ballad.” 
old saying is a corruption of “a hole in the bag, 
and is of Irish or Scotch origin. My argument is 
strengthened by the following verse, selected from 
thirteen of an old Irish song called The Donnybrool. 
Jig:— 
“The piper, to keep him in tune, struck up a gay lilt 
very soon, 
Until an arch wag cut a hole in his bag, 
And at once put an end to the tune, 
Too soon, 
Och ! the music flew up to the moon,” 
Cuas. De Lessert. 
Wolverhampton. 


Sin Grorce Breston (6 §. xii. 228).—Le 
Neve in his list of knights has a Sir George Bees- 
ton of Beeston, who married Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Davenport. Constance Russk.t, 

Swaliowfield Park, Reading. 


Avutiors or Quotations Wanrtep (6" §, xii. 
290).— 

“With her Almighty infant in her arms.” 

No doubt the line which K. P, D. E. quotes, but in- 
correctly, is from Don Juan, canto xiii, stanza Ixi., 
describing Norman ( Newstead) Abbey:— 

“ But in a higher niche, alone, but crowned, 
The Virgin Mother of the God-born child, 
With her son in her blessed arms, look’d round, 
Spared by some chance when all beside was spoil'd.” 
Este, 


[Mr. J, Dixon supplies the same suggestion. } 








Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

Specimens of Early English. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index. Edited by the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LL.D. Part I. a.p, 1150-1300, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Ix nothing is the superiority of modern scholarship 
more evident than in the works of this class we owe 
to philologists like Dr. Morris, Mr. Mayhew, and Prof. 
Skeat. The value of these specimens of texts which 
until comparatively few years ago were practically in- 
accessible even to scholars, won immediate recognition ; 
and the work itself has done more than any other to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of Early English. When now it is 
reprinted as a text-book in a second edition it is the joint 
production of many hands, In consequence of the occu- 
pations of Dr. Morris, the task of preparing this second 
edition and making the expedient corrections has fallen 
upon Mr. Mayhew and Prof. Skeat, the former gentle- 
man having recast and rewritten the glossarial index, 
verified the references, added new words, and introduced 
hundreds of cognate forms, How arduous has been this 
labour a reference to the glossary, which occupies almost 
two hundred pages, will at once make manifest. Some 
shortcomings in the original work were pointed out at 
its appearance, These have now disappeared, and the 
volume is satisfactory in every apparent respect. Not 
less noteworthy than the glossury is the introduction, in 
which the grammar of Early English is explained. The 
period included in the first of the three parts of the Spe- 
cimens extends from the HLaglish Homilies of the first 
half of the twelfth century to Xing Horn, which belongs 
to the latter half of the thirteenth. Selections are in- 
cluded from The Owl and the Nightingale, the Ormulum, 
Layamon's Brut, Soul's Ward, The Life of St. Juliana, 
The Ancren Riwle, and other works, access to which has 
been supplied by the Early English Text Society. To 
the teacher the new work is indispensable. There are 
few scholars, moreover, who will not be glad to have it 
at hand for reference, The full value of works of this 
class will only be recognized when their influence is 
apparent upon the coming generation of philologists. 


Ilistorical Richmond. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
We have deen much interested and instructed by Mr. 
Chancellor's useful compilation. Unlike most town or 
village histories, full justice is done to the modern time, 
Let us have as much of the early history of places 
as it is possible for us to get, but do not treat the 
times since the accession of the house of Hanover as if 
they were of no interest whatever. We could name a 
shelf-full of modern topographical works which pause 
just at the point where the modern time begins, and 
where the deepest interest would centre for many readers 
if the story were well told. Mr. Chancellor is, we are 
sure, conscious of this tendency, and has carefully avoided 
it in his Historical Richmond, The earlier part of the 
book contains little or nothing that cannot be found 
elsewhere by experts who know where to look for it; but 
the details of the modern Richmond—the Richmond of 
the time of the Georges and of Victoria—are almost 
entirely new. We have been especially interested with 
the details as to Richmond Park showing how, by a process 
which some persons will have difficulty in distinguishing 
from stealing, it was in the first place annexed and taken 
from the common-holders and the people, and how sub- 
sequently the rights of way therein were attempted to be 
blocked. Things of this kind have been done in a hundred 
other places without any one baving sufficient power or 
zeal to do anything more than grumble. John Lewis, a 
brewer, brother to Dr, Lewis, the well-known physician, 


By Edwin Beresford Chancellor. 
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had an interest in the matter, and on being excluded from | 


the park promptly brought an action, which was at length 
decided in his favour. We can only say that we are 
sorry that men of far-seeing public spirit like John Lewis 
have been so rare in places far away from London, Mr. 
Chancellor's book has a good index, and a list of autho- 
rities is given, but we are sorry to add that references 
to them at the bottom of the pages are very rare. It is 
but tantalizing to be told that a certain fact is to be 
found in some large series of volumes without having its 
exact place indicated. 


Rambles and Researches among Worcester: e Churches. 
With Historical Notes relating to the sever: al Parishes. 
By Geo. K, Stanton. (London, Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co,; Bromsgrove, The Messenger Office.) 

We do not like to say hard things of any one who 

devotes himself to the study of local history. The 

labourers are so very few and there is so much work to 

be done that we are seldom moved to complaint. A 

line, however, must be drawn somewhere, and wherever 

the boundary between the sheep and the goats may fall, 
we are sure that Mr. Stanton’s lot must fall among the 
latter animals, We give him every credit for trying to be 
instructive and amusing, but his efforts bave led him to 
absolute failure, It is possible that there may be here 
and there in his book some fact worth recording that has 
passed unnoted by previous explorers in the same field, 
but taken as a whole his researches have led to the 
discovery of nothing that was not well known before, 
and his rambles have only produced bad descriptions 
of churches, strings of vulgar epitaphs, and laudatory 
notices of sermons of which he was the hearer, Among 
the inscriptions he has collected there are a great 
number which show that the authorities whose duty it 

was to hinder nonsense, bad grammar, and profanit y 

from being carved on tombstones have grossly neglected 

their duty. We transcribe the only one which is worth 
remembering. Mr. Stanton tells us he saw it in Bel- 
broughton Churchyard :— 

“In memory of Richard Phillpotts sen. of the Bell Inn 
in this parish, who departed this life January 2", 170, 
aged 69 years. 

To tell a merry or a wond'rous tale 

Over a chearful glass of nappy ale 

In harmless mirth was his supreme delight, 

To please his guests or friends by day or night. 

Sut no fine tale, how well soever told, 

Could make the tyrant Death his stroke withhold ; 

That fatal stroke has lain him here in dust, 

To rise again once more with joy we trust.”’ 

Parish Books, and what they tell us: Hol 

Westgate, Canterbury. Vol. if, By J, 

Cowper. (Canterbury, Cross & Jackman.) 
Mr. Cowper's second volume is quite as interesting 
hia firat, which we noticed in our issue of September 2 
1884. It relates to later times, but the beginning of the 
last century is so far away from us in thought and feeling 
that we have as much pleasure in studying its life as we 
derive from examining the written records of a century 
earlier. In the days of Anne and the Georges life had 
become more self-conscious, and the written records 
handed down are mostly of the dullest and driest 
character; business is hardly ever enlivened with any- 
thing which the most imaginative of antiquaries could 
apply to anything beyond the matter in hand, It is not 
so with the papers Mr. Cowper has had the good fortune 
to discover. If there were nothing elee to make them 


y Cross 


’ 


Meadows 


memorable, the wondrously bad spelling would render | 


them sufficiently marvellous to deserve all the honours 
which the printing-press can give. When we call it bad 
spelling we mean what we say. 





| the plates, of much value. 


| Editor of ‘ Notes 


We should never call 


the quaint old forms which our forefathers used bad 
because they did not agree with what examiners 
require from the persons they torture, any more than 
we should call the dresses worn by the ladies of the 
courts of Edward 1V. or Charles Il. bad because they 
were not made after the fashion one sees in a modern 
drawing-room ; but the spelling of the beginning of the 
last century was of the same character as ours of to-day, 
yet these parish officials continued to write something 
year after year more unlike what they must have read 
in books than the Paston Letters are unlike the Times 
newspaper, The blunders they made with names are 
something wonderful. ‘The church of St. Alphage be- 
comes Telfetta and Telford, and the surname of Outfield 
is turned successively into Oldfield, Lowficld, Lofell, 
Lovell, and Lowell. With examples of change like this 
before us, sceptics may be pardoned who do not receive 
with unhesitating faith all that is told them as to the 
derivation of English patronymics. 

In this parish, as in many other places, the church- 
wardens appear to have charged the sum of Gs. 8d. for 
burials in the church. Payments of this kind seem to be 
contrary to law as usue 7 interpreted. 


Le Livre for October 10 is egnentiy occupied with things 
English. Under the head “ Les Grands Editeurs Anglais” 
M. Ernest Chesneau gives the history of the houses of 
Bentley, Kegan Paul & Co., and Elliot Stock, The paper 
is accompanied by a reproduction of a design of Cruik- 
shank, which will render the number indispensable to 
every complete collection of the works of that artist, 
Mr. H. shbee supplies, under the name of the 
Arabian Nights, an account of Capt. Burton's new 
edition. A double plate, representing the Cham)re du 
Coeur of Voitaire, at Ferney, also accompanies an ex- 
cellent number, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call pect tl attention to the follow ing notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bus 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let ench note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. F., Finchley (“ Lea Triomphes de Louis le Juste, 
XIII. du Nom "’).—This book is not rare nor, apart from 
It sells in Paris for fifteen 
notice of it, by M. P. Lacroix, is 
given in La Revue Curverselle des Arts, 1 S55, 2 vola, Svo. 
wND In A Kitcuen Drawer. 
249, 23 B. L. (Liverpool!) eays that the 
version referring to “ Burning a witch and the cure for 
the itch” appeared in Hood's Come Annual, 

Exxata.—P, 277, col. 2, 1. 23 from bottom, for “ those 
varied and interesting antecedents’ read 
vareed, &C. PP, 202, col. 1, 1. 19, for * Fleusborg” 


fk lensborg. 


to twenty frances, A 


“Anticies wuicn I + 


See 6" S. xii 


more 
read 


less 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exce ption, 











